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“T00 GREEN !” 
See illustration on first page. 


UCH is the damsel’s verdict on the cluster of 
_bO grapes which she is coquettishly testing with 
the tip of her parasol. Her bashful lover looks 
as if he fancied that the words implied some 
covert sarcasm on himself—that she was ‘‘iron- 
ing” him, hap; and we are not quite sure 
that he is it in the right. ‘There is certainly 
an unmistakable air of verdancy about the. whole 
scene,"in which the swain does not play the least 
conspicuous part, and it is not impossible that 
the bright young girl toying with the grapes 
may find both fruit and youth too immature for 
her liking. 
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Charles Reade. 
Wilkie Collins. 


In the August Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
és commenced a@ NEW NOVEL by CHARLES READE, 
entitled“ A SIMPLETON : A STORY OF THE Day.” 

A new novel by WILKIE COLLINS, entitled 
“THE NEW MAGDALEN,” will be commenced 
in the October Number of the MAGAZINE. 

te New Subscribers will be supplied with 
HArPER’s MAGAZINE from the commencement 
of CHARLES READE’S story, in the August Num- 
ber, 1872, to the close of the Volume ending with 
November, 1873—making SixTEEN NUMBERS— 
FoR Four DOLLars. ' 





Ye Cut Paper Patterns of the Highland Suit 
Sor Boy from 2 to § Years old; and the Double- 
breasted Facket, Shirt-Waist, and Knickerbockers 
Sor Boy from § to 10 Years old, illustrated on page 
637; and also of the Basque with Grecian Cape, 
Opeh-front Over-Skirt, and Full-trained Shirt, 
illustreted on double page, are now ready, and will 
be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents each. For Complete List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 647. 

I Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous patterns, illustrations, and descrip- 
tions of Ladies’ and Children’s Fall Dresses and 
Wrappings, Children’s Lingerie, Knitted Fackets, 
Capes, Petticoats, Hoods, Caps, Fichus, Slippers, 
etc., et., with choice literary and artistic aftrac- 
tions. 





MOURNING. 


COMPLAINT frequently to be heard 

during the last half century or so is 
one concerning the custom of wearing 
mourning for the dead. 

It seeics to the complainants a foolish 
ana barbarous custom, much the same in 
nature as the gashing of face and arm by 
certain savages when celebrating the fune- 
real rites, and an inconsequent one, since 
the color of the mourning varies with the 
earth’s meridians—violet being the mourn- 
ing of courts, and yellow or black or white 
being the symbol of grief in several lands 
respectively. 

These complainants urge that as an out- 
ward expression the sad-colored garment is 
an idle thing, since crapes and bombazines 
can be worn over the coldest and most un- 
feeling hearts, while they are as often the 
shield of hypocrisy as of sorrow, and in so 
far as they are parts of form and ceremonial 
are but barriers between the wearer and 
much deep experience. They believe the 
custom also to be one involving a cruel tax 
on the poor, and on all those who, if not act- 
ually to be called poor, yet feel seriously in 
a small economy any additional expense. It 
is, moreover, they claim, an outrage upon the 
finer feelings, which, at the moment when the 
beloved dead are lying in the house, must be 
laid aside for the discussion of goods and 
fashions, the cut of a bias, the depth of a 
fold, the width of a weed, the design of cap 
or cape or collar. They insist, too, that the 
whole thing is detrimental to health, occa- 
sioning morbid depression as it does, and at 
the same time requiring, for instance, the 
repeated inhalation of air confined behind a 
veil; so that, disguise it as we may, as con- 
tinual a sacrifice of human lives at the tomb 
of the newly dead goes on with us as with 
the ancients; and then, to crown the whole, 
we hear them talk of the suttee of the wid- 
ow’s veil—that kind shelter behind which 
she retires to hug her grief alone. 

These and a hundred other points the 
complainants set forth, and, like the deaf 
old man who took down his trumpet when 
another wished to say what he did not wish 
to hear, they refuse to listen to a word upon 
the other side. 

But there are many words to be said on 
the other side, and words of quite as much 
weight. To answer one of the objections, 
for example, there is no need of any one’s 
wearing a veil across the face constantly : 
it is a thing for use upon occasion, when se- 





clusion is particularly desirable, and it is not 
at all intended that any one should perpet- 
ually look at the world through its sombre 
folds till every thing acquires as sombre a 
tint. And for the morbid depression that 
its use may occasion, if one can not accept 
so great a fact of nature as death is, but is 
to be tortured by any reminder of it, one had 
best sit down and do nothing else but try 
and be reconciled to the fate which comes 
to all, and which, being universal, can hard- 
ly be evil. 

But this special objection to the wearing 
of mourning is, in fact, an unreal one, and is 
generally used, we imagine, by those who 
mourn the least. Life and health are not 
so very precious to those whose hearts are 
breaking; to the real mourner the veil is 
something sacred, the sad garment a com- 
fort, and every time it is put on the mourner 
feels as if doing one last service to the loved 
and lost. 

This same sad garment is, indeed, a shield 
between the mourner and many rude blows: 
gayety at which one cringes is subdued a 
little by the sight of it; words and explana- 
tions as to conduct and emotions are ren- 
dered unnecessary; and one passes through 
the bitter experience of the years of afflic- 
tion cheered in some small degree by the 
involuntary kindness and deference that it 
calls forth from all those who have been 
spared like pain. 

It may be that in wearing mourning, in 
paying such token of respect to the dead, 
one is no wiser than those who sacrifice to 
the manes of the departed; but if it helps 
the wearer and hurts no one else, why should 
such comfort be denied us? Bright colors, 
gay raiment, are a mockery to us when our 
soul sits in sackcloth and ashes, and it does 
not follow that we are rebellious or vile be- 
cause when the light has gone out of our 
life we sit a little while in the dark. It is 
well said that the death of our dear ones, in 
the end, strips from our eyes the film that 
hindered our seeing the glory and light be- 
yond this life; but when such film is stripped 
away even from the physical eye, we are 
forced to stay a while in shadow before we 
may see the glory of the sun. 

It is certainly true that the custom in- 
volves heavy expenditure on the part of 
those often unable to meet it without pinch- 
ing themselves otherwhere. Yet is it from 
those we hear murmuring? By no means. 
Spent otherwise, the same money procures 
but alleviation of their lot, and this is an 
alleviation they desire the most—the com- 
fort and happiness of mourning their dead 
with as much respect as the rich yield to 
feirs. But as to the fancy concerning the 
outrage upon the finer feelings by the intru- 
sion of dress-makers and trades-people with 
their wares at a time when those feelings 
are sorest, that we think will be found on 
examination to be a healthy intrusion, rather 
than the contrary. Itis possible that there 
are families who live in such an ideal state 
—and indeed we have known them—as to 
be able fully to realize that death is but the 
withdrawing of a curtain, the opening of a 
door, the passing from room to room of our 
Father’s house. But to the majority of us 
it is, and must be for many generations to 
come, a thing through which we see our 
friends pass, and leave us for a while the 
prey to pangs of grief; and in the long days 
before we give the cherished dust back to 
the bosom of the great mother, constant re- 
flection on our loss, and on the themes whose 
dark and mighty pinions overshadow it, is 
something capable of stringing the tired 
nerves up to a pitch of insanity; so that 
whatever breaks the strain, whatever trivi- 
al incidents of domestic life can invade the 
hour, are a blessing. The very arrangement 
of the funeral proprieties, the recalling of 
names, the dictation of notes, the counting 
of coaches, all which must be done by some 
one, trying though it be, is yet merciful; 
and it is only a poor and vapid soul that, 
mourning or no mourning, can not take away 
from the experience all the treasure it has 
the strength to carry. We doubt, indeed, 
if ceremonials are any hinderance to deep 
feeling, though they perhaps break the fall 
of the wave which we could not receive in 
its full force and live. There is a profound 
wisdom, a healthy habit, in the preparation 
of paraphernalia that forces the bride to 
cease thinking altogether of her lover and 
her love; in the decoration of the bride till 
she is filleted and bound with flowers like a 
lamb led to the altar that causes the groom 
to feel perchance something more deeply the 
religious significance of the action to which 
he is a party. And doubtless there is much 
of the same wisdom in the conventionality 
of mourning garments and funeral observ- 
ances. 

The accepted rules of society are not, aft- 
er all, a capricious conglomeration of chance 
whims and notions. They area slow growth 
of the necessary regulations which bind the 
entire fabric together, as the long grass roots 
and fibres bind the sandy dunes of sea-shores. 
No rule has been given till its need has been 





felt, or béen accepted till its value has been 
recognized. They are the accumulation of 
past generations, modified and perfected by 
the wants of the present one, and guarded 
by the “ general sense of most.” And it will 
usually be seen that what they demand is 
best for every one upon the whole, and that 
those who defy these rules do not merely 
set society at naught, but their own happi- 
ness and comfort, which the long practice 
and experience of society have found the best 
means of securing to them by such way, and 
no other. The person who, in a community 
holding established canons of the fit and 
becoming, dares to set up a new standard 
should be very sure that such a standard has 
incontestable advantages over the prevail- 
ing custom; that it is more comfortable, 
more virtuous; at once more elevating and 
more humanizing. But whether in such in- 
stances as that of which we speak the com- 
plainants are right or wrong, personal liber- 
ty remains the same, the most sacred of all 
rights; and while claiming for these the 
right to wear crapes if they will, we would 
allow those a corresponding right to go with- 
out them. Grief is an arbitrary fact, and 
none of us escape its yoke. If there are any 
strong enough to dispense with outward ex- 
pression, it is well; but for most of us that 
expression is a solace; and doubtless it is 
equally to be found in the sackcloth and 
ashes of the ancient, the Quaker’s garb of 
unchanging gray, the white robe of the 
Swedenborgian, or the black one of those 
who choose to wear it. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
© Getting the Best. 


Y DEAR GEORGE,—Some time ago I 

opened my newspaper, and I saw a line 
constantly repeated in the advertising col- 
umns, “Get the best! Get the best!” I 
looked more closely to see what the best 
was, and discovered that it was a certain 
preparation of mustard. It was a wise deal- 
er who wrote the advertisement; for who 
would not get the best mustard? And what 
could be more convenient than to be told 
where to find it? Indeed, I was very grate- 
ful to this merchant of mustard, until the 


next morning I saw the same exhortation ap-: 


plied to another preparation of mustard by 
another merchant, and I ruefully perceived 
that I was at sea again, and knew not the 
best mustard. Since then I have often re- 
marked the same invitation addressed to the 
public by a score of rival dealers in the same 
commodities; so that no words now are 
more commonplace and unmeaning, when I 
see them in an advertisement. 

But while they have lost their point as 
applied to any particular preparation of mus- 
tard, they have still a wonderful significance. 
If we should see upon the curb-stones or 
along the gutters a placard exhorting us to 
repent, for the kingdom is at hand, we should 
smile at the mad fancy of some itinerant 
preacher who was striving to excite a sensa- 
tion. But although for his especial purpose 
an offensive placard, yet the warning would 
be still independent of the uses to which it 
was compelled. Amidst the selfish fury of 
the street those words would suggest those 
higher thoughts, those eternal relations, 
which are the only permanent possessions. 
In the bustle, the brilliancy, the fashion, the 
suffering, the crime, and filth of the highway 
we should feel as we read those words as if 
we heard the voice again crying in the wil- 
derness, “‘ Repent, repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand!” 

In the same way, as I read regularly 
through my paper, and consider the petti- 
fogging and insincere smartness of some of 
the articles, and the pseudo-patriotism and 
factitious virtue of the speeches, and then 
ascending to the advertisements, am be- 
sought to get the best—mustard or maga- 
zine or ginger-beer—the familiar words lin- 
ger in my mind. The best—what is the 
best? “‘What is truth? asked jesting Pi- 
late, nor staid for an answer.” But for Pi- 
late the test question is not, What is truth? 
but, DoI seek forit? So with us, dear boy, 
it is not whether we have the best mustard, 
but whether we have tried to get the best. 
The practical difficulty is, that we insist that 
our brand is the best because we have paid 
money for it and happen to have it. When 
we say, Get the best, we really mean, Get 
mine, get such as I get. For to own that 
ours is not the best would be to impeach 
our own judgment or our own generosity. 

I goto hear my young friend Clericus, who 
has just graduated at Andover, or Princeton, 
or New Haven, or Newton, or Middletown, 
or Madison, or Cambridge—I really forget 
which—and he preaches an excellent ser- 
mon from that glorious text, “Prove all 
things, hold fast that which is good”—I 
think those are the words. The moral of 
his discourse is the exhortation of the mus- 
tard merchant, Get the best. I listen with 
my ears and my heart. But while I feel 
his sincerity, I also see with regret that he 





misses what seems to me the true spirit of 
his text, which is to prove, to try, and only 
to hold fast after trial. But he seems to 
think that the important part is the hold. 
ing fast, and I observe that, after all, what 
he is really trying to do is to persuade me 
to hold fast that which"ke thinks to be good, 
And to gy greater sorrow he plainly inti- 
mates that if I prove for myself, and hold 
fast what he does not think is good, he must 
regard me as given over to the buffetings of 
Satan. 

It is the usual way, and I ought not to be 
surprised. Nearly forty years ago a rey- 
erend gentleman defined “republican lib- 
erty” as “liberty to say and do what the 
prevailing voice and will of the brotherhood 
will allow and protect.” Read to-day, how 
comical that is! When I think of the prog. 
ress we have made in that direction within 
forty years, what seems impossible? Yet 
you see that the reverend gentieman’s the- 
ory was not that we should get the best, 
but what our neighbors wished us to have, 
’Tis the very doctrine of Cleri¢cus. “Hold 
fast what I think is good.” But the mis- 
chief of that doctrine is, that good would 
never be better. It is only those who prove 
all things for themselves, and hold fast what 
they think good, although their neighbors 
think it the very sum of all evil, who con- 
stantly make the good better and lift the 
world along. 

I wish Clericus were like the hen who 
hatched ducks, and with perfect equanimity 
saw them take to the water. I don’t know 
whether hens are familiar with Dr. Watts 
his hymns; but that hen was satisfied, as 
she contemplated her unique offspring, that 
“twas their nature to.” In other words, 
she wished them to prove all things, and 
hold fast what they thought good. They 
took to the water. Amen, said mother hen; 
let them get the best for themselves. In- 
deed, her resignation, or, more truly, her wis- 
dom, was like that of the brave Sir Humph- 
rey Gilbert. ‘We are as near to heaven by 
water as by land.” I suppose Clericus would 
be mortified—if it really were at Princeton 
that he graduated—if one of his flock should 
tell him that he had become a Methodist, or 
a Baptist, or an Episcopalian, or an Israelite, 
because of Clericus’s preaching. ‘You told 
me,” the sheep would say, “to prove all 
things, and hold fast what I found to be 
good. I have obeyed to the letter. Your 
views seem to me to be wrong, and those 
which you oppose right, and I have there- 
fore been made an Armenian by your Calvin- 
istic preaching.” 

I say that I fear Clericus would be morti- 
fied, but he ought not to be. He ought to 
say to his hearer, “I told you to get the 
best, not to get mine, and so God speed you.” 
Do you reflect, my friend George, that if that 
had been always the principle of Ciericus’s 
profession, oceans of blood cruelly shed and 


‘untold suffering would have been spared 


the world, and that we should all have been 
infinitely happier to-day? If the Christian 
Church had said from the first, “Get the 
best,” and practiced its own preaching, what 
a heaven the world would be! And when 
we come to look at history closely we shall 
find that it is mainly the story of the effort 
to practice the apostle’s exhortation, “ Prove 
all things, hold fast that which is good.” 
Wars every where and always have been 
chiefly efforts of one man, or one nation, or 
one sect to make others hold fast what the 
first thonght good. Servetus proves for 
himself and tries to hold fast the result. 
But it is not Calvin’s result, so Servetus 
burns. The old Church said, “I have the 
only good worth holding fast. You will 
die eternally if you don’t agree. Now you, 
my good heretic, undertake to prove for 
yourself and to hold fast what you and not 
I find to be good. If I leave you to your- 
self, you will persuade others to do the same 
thing. I won’t have it. Promise to hold 
fast what I say to be good, or the stake is 
ready.” 

This, in religion, is precisely the same doc- 
trine which our reverend friend from whom 
I quoted laid down in politics. Liberty, he 
said, is liberty to say and do what our neigh- 
bors approve. And there is that tone in the 
sermon of Clericus. He seems to say, hon- 
estly, Iam sure, but fatally, “ Hold fast what 
the rest of us believe.” Have they sufficient 
reason for their faith? Is it a sincere faith, 
or only a tradition? Why should they de- 
cide for me? What is acquiescence worth 
as a substitute for real belief? These ques- 
tions and a thousand more Clericus does not 
ask. Torquemada’s faith could not be deep- 
er or surer than that of a hundred fellow-be- 
ings whom he burned, and to each of whom 
the apostle had said, as to him, “Hold 
that which is good.” The Heavenly warran 
of every man whom Torquemada burned to 
burn him was exactly the same as that which 
he claimed. The apostle nowhere says hold 
fast what your neighbors approve ; and a8 
ponder the woe which the doctrine of the pon 
erend gentleman, which is the same as id 
of Torquemada, has brought upon the world, 
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I look at my newspaper and read, “ A 1 Mus- 
tard! Get the best!” And I see in it the 
rule of human wisdom and happiness. 

It is the rule of perfect charity, and there- 
fore of good manners. Sir Launcelot sees the 
shield to be silver, Sir Galahad sees it to be 
gold. Let each prove for himself, and hold 
fast what he finds. Should they lay lance 
in rest and rush upon each other, as they 
fell mortally stricken, each, as he rolled upon 
the ground and beheld what the other saw, 
would exclaim, “Brother, forgive me; you 
were right,” and so die. And because we 
will not listen to the wisdom of the mustard 
merchant, we are more careful of our opin- 
ions than of the spirit of our opinions and 
our mental disposition. It is probably of 
much less importance what we believe than 
how we believe it. That is to say, love, 
charity, generosity, hospitality of soul, are 
much more essential to spiritual progress 
than any set of opinions. We must hold 
moral as we do physical truth, subject to 
the correction of higher and clearer light. 
Prove all things; get the best. But how 
prove every thing if we reject any thing? 
How say what is absolutely best so long as 
something claims to be better? My dear 
boy, if we join any church, let it be the 
Church Catholic—in other words, the Church 
Universal, which is named so because it is 

. always open upon all sides to all truth, like 
the Eastern khans, which have no gates, but 
stand open night and day forever to all trav- 
elers. I will obey the mustard merchant; 
I will get the best. But Ido not promise 
to find that his is the best. I will hold it 
fast only if I find it good. 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BOY’s HIGHLAND SsUIT. 


HE Highland suit of which we give a cut 
paper pattern is universally worn by boys 
who are too small for trowsers. This suit is ex- 
ceedingly comfortable for fall and winter. The 
vest and jacket amply protect the body, and the 
thickly pleated kilt skirt hangs closely and warm- 
. ly about the limbs. When cold weather arrives, 
thick woolen stockings extending above the knee 
will be added; but for the present intermediate 
season short half-hose are worn, leaving part of 
the bare limb visible in true Highland fashion. 
A plaid kilt, with black or brown velveteen jack- 
et, and a Scotch cap of velveteen with a plaid 
band, is the regular Scotch suit. Plaid suits, 
however, are not now as popular as suits of a solid 
color, such as Lincoln green, navy blue, cadet 
gray, or dark brown, made by the pattern of the 
Highland suit. Ladies’ cloth, twilled cloth, 
tweed, and fine gray flannel are the materials 
used. Gilt or steel buttons are used on these 
solid colors, and the trimming is black silk braid 
andbinding. Very handsome kilt suits are made 
of Lyons velvet, either black or brown, and cost 
$10. From $12 to $20 is the range of prices for 
woolen suits. The scarf and pouch are not used 
with suits of plain color, Solid-colored stock- 
ings, either scarlet, blue, or white, are also pre- 
ferred to the plaid and striped hose formerly worn 
with these suits. 

A cut paper pattern is given of a school suit 
for boys who have left off wearing petticoats. 
The ‘‘ roundabout” and knickerbocker pantaloons 
are of simple shape, and easily made. Heavy 
Scotch cheviot of dark color, with almost in- 
visible lines of white, is much worn by small 
boys. It is serviceable, does not show soil, and 
wears well. For more dressy suits dark blue and 

_ green cloth are chosen. 


TRAINED HOUSE DRESS. 


A cut paper pattern is also given of a trained 
house dress. The dress illustrated is of heavy 
black faille, and this model may be used for color- 
ed silksalso. The skirt is the length now worn for 
reception and carriage dresses. ‘The illustration 
shows the tablier trimming now in vogue. The 
open over-skirt is very bouffant behind, and re- 
cedes from the waist, leaving the front width flat 
and without fullness. The basque has a heart- 
shaped neck and open sleeves. The trimming 
extends straight up the front over the button- 
holes in the way seen on most imported dresses 
this season. The novelty of this dress is the 
Grecian cape that gives an appearance of breadth 
of shoulders. It is simply a bertha of foundation 
net covered with overlapping folds of silk, and 
made to fit smoothly over the upper part of the 
corsage. The folds may be alternately of silk 
or velvet, or else altogether of velvet. Grecian 
Capes of lace are also worn. This dress, worn 
with a cashmere or velvet Dolman, is handsome 
enough for afternoon receptions, church wed- 
dings, and ceremonious visits ; its trained skirt, 

Wever, limits it to carriage and house wear. 


BLACK SILK SsUITs. 


Black silk costumes for the street show kilt- 
pleated or flounced back breadths and tablier 
fronts. Very full bias ruffles, with box-pleated 
and kilt-pleated flounces, are the hand-made 
trimmings, with embroidery, jet, passementerie, 
lace, and most elaborate fringes. A suit worthy 
of description consists of but two pieces, a basque 
and demi-train. Ithas an over-skirt, but this is in 
Separate breadths, sewed in with, the seams of the 
lower skirt. The basque has three seams down 
the back, exclusive of the side forms. On the 
skirt there are box-pleated flounces caught up at 
the lower edges to show full double gathered 
ruffles beneath. The over-skirt is trimmed with 


a bias band headed by five very narrow folds in 
a cluster. 


CAMEL’S-HAIR COSTUMES. 


Full suits of the roughly twilled camel’s-hair 
introduced last year are imported for midwinter 
suits. They are gray or brown, and are trimmed 
with a narrow fringe of brown fur called bear 
fringe. They are made with two skirts and a 
postilion-basque with a cape. 

Camel’s-hair polonaises are in the loose polo- 
naise shape shown in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V., or 
else the back of the corsage forms a plain basque, 
or one with postilion pleats. Heavy wool em- 
broidery, done in vines and flowers of many 
shades of the color of the polonaise, is the trim- 
ming most frequently seen on new garments of 
camel’s-hait. ‘The worsted guipure called yak 
- lace edges the garment. 


CONTINENTAL VESTS, BASQUES, ETC. 


Long Continental vests, extending far below 
the waist, are being made with silk and woolen 
suits. They form the front of polonaises, and 
are usually of a darker shade than the dress 
proper. An olive brown cashmere suit, with a 
darker brown gros grain vest, revers, cuffs, and 
facings of flounces, is a very stylish suit. Black 
silk suits have black velvet vests. The newest 
fancy has the dress corsage meeting at the 
throat, concealing the vest there, and gradually 
widening to the end of the long vest. A lace 
spiral is added in the back and front of vest-po- 
lonaises. 

Instead of being edged with ruffles of silk or 
of lace, many basques are now merely corded on 
the edges, or else finished with a piping fold in 
the way seen on riding-habits. This simple 
fashion is stylish and inexpensive. Sleeveless 
basques of cashmere or of velvet will again be 
worn over silk bodies of the same color, with 
coat sleeves of silk. Sleeveless polonaises have 
also grown into popularity. A favorite costume 
for fall has the skirt and coat sleeves of black 
silk, while the sleeveless polonaise is of gray 
cashmere or of heavy gray pongee. A plum- 
colored suit is made in the same manner of 
cashmere and fuille. 


TWEED SUITS. 


Substantial suits of gray tweed, like twilled 
flannel, are neatly and stylishly made. A wide 
gathered flounce scalloped and braided trims the 
skirts. The basque is heavily braided, and a 
short talma completes the costume. 


YACHTING COSTUME, 


An appropriate costume imported for autumn 
yachting is of navy blue serge, trimmed with 
white Hercules braid piped with pale blue cash- 
mere. It has a loose belted polonaise with sailor 
collar, and a short skirt with Spanish flounce. 


BALL DRESSES. 


A ball dress of white tarlatan is made up in 
the new design that discards over-skirts. It has 
a demi-trained skirt trimmed with three deep, 
straight, gathered flounces on all the breadths 
but the front. Each flounce is headed and 
edged by a thick ruche of bias tarlatan laid in 
treble box-pleats. The flounces are placed quite 
apart from each other, and three rouleaux of 
white satin fill up the space between. ‘The front 
breadth has a kilt pleating to the knee, with a 
ruche on the lowest edge, and three ruches curved 
on the top of the breadth to form a tablier. 
Lengthwise bows of white satin and tarlatan are 
on the side seams to hide the termination of the 
flounces. Flowers are mingled with the satin 
loops. The pointed low corsage is of white sat- 
in, and is worn with a tarlatan fichu trimmed 
with satin rouleaux and aruche. Thisis an ex- 
cellent model for bride-maids’ dresses. 

An India sky blue faille, made in the same 
manner, is trimmed with embroidered flounces 
of white gauze. 


GROS D’ORLEANS. 


A new repped fabric imported for making and 
trimming bonnets is called gros d’Orleans. This 
is a soft, supple goods, with a silken surface thrown 
up on both sides, though the filling that makes 
the heavy reps is of fine wool. The new tints, 
serpent (a yellow-green shade), bronze, deep gre- 
nat, and réséda, are all shown in this fine flex- 
ible fabric. It is effectively used in combina- 
tion with velvet. 


FALL BONNETS, 


The beauty of fall bonnets consists in their 
rich fabrics, exquisitely combined colors, their 
tinted feathef’s, bronzed leaves, and fine laces. 
Of their heterogeneous shapes there is little to 
be said; they are simply caricatures, and lead- 
ing milliners say they must be greatly modified 
to make them popular. 

The most conspicuous change is in the way 
the bonnet is to be worn. The head covering, 
whether bonnet or hat, is to be placed far back 
on the chignon, leaving the forehead and frizzed 
front hair quite uncovered—a fashion that mil- 
liners say is generally unbecoming. High revers 
coronets are on almost all bonnets, and capes 
are scarcely seen at all. Long ends and loops 
of ribbon and lace, three or four of each, hang 
from the back of the bonnet low down on the 
shoulders. A folded band encircles the crown, 
and the left side is the base from which spring 
trimmings that pass directly across the crown. 
These trimmings are usually two long wide 
loops laid upward on the crown, a sharp-pointed 
wing (blue-green wings are most used), and two 
ostrich tips that curl over the top to the right 
side, and give additional height to the crown. 
A jet ornament is on the right side, and some- 
times a jet bandeau is in front. Bonnets and 
round hats are trimmed similarly; their only 
difference exists in the strings, and these are 





often omitted from the new sailor bonnet. 





BLACK BONNETS. 


Black velvet bonnets are enlivened by facings 
of fuille of pale tint, such as ciel blue, réséda, 
and plum-color. One of Virot’s tasteful bon- 
nets is of black velvet laid plainly on the crown 
and coronet and piped with sky blue faille. Two 
great loops on the left side show their blue fuille 
lining; a wing of bronze and blue is stuck in 
the loops, and a vine of bronzed leaves with a 
faded tea-rose is pendent in a lace scarf and 
loops behind. A plainer bonnet is of soft black 
straw with a velvet coronet; wide black watered 
ribbon and réséda velvet are twined about the 
crown, a jet ornament is on the side, and a long 
black ostrich feather curls over the crown and 
falls on the chignon. A black velvet bonnet 
with rose faille facings has the coronet studded 
with fine jet; watered black ribbon surrounds 
the crown, and pink and black ostrich tips curl 
over it. A bonnet of black velvet and peacock 
blue is made in the manner just described. 

A Nile green velvet hat has facings of deepest 
myrtle green. Nile watered ribbon and a wil- 
low plume of pale and dark green complete the 
trimming. 

The new sailor bonnet, shaped like a sailor 
hat, is shown in black and colored velvet. Col- 
ored felt round hats are of graceful shape, with 
merely a wide hat-band, wing, and ostrich tip. 

A mourning bonnet from Virot’s is fine straw 
in sailor shape, with a lustreless silk scarf wound 
around the crown. ‘Two jet feathers are on the 
left side with two loops of the silk; a long black 
ostrich plume passes over the crown and falls 
behind. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Tar- 
Lor; and Battarp & Harr. 








PERSONAL. 


EI@HT years ago one of the girls of the United 
Presbyterian Mission Schools in Cairo, Egypt, 
was married to the Mahrajah DHULEEP SINGH. 
In celebration of that event, this year, as hereto- 
fore, he has sent to the mission his check for 

5 He feels pleasantly about it. 

—Sejior DuENA. the deposed President of San 
Salvador, who has been spending a little time 
here en route to Europe, is a lawyer, and a man 
of fortune—estimated at a million of dollars, one- 
half of which came to him with his wife. For 
four years, the term of his banishment, he will 
reside in Paris. Even that is not very ‘bad to 
take’’—four years in a gay capital, with seventy 
or eighty thousand a year, a nice wife, and the 
prestige of an ex-President. 

—An idea of the vast wealth and the com- 
mand of the wealth of others ag ae by the 
great bankers of Europe may be inferred from 
the fact that the RoTHscHILDs’ subscription to 
the last French loan amounted to $550,000,000, 
and that of the Barines to $220,000,000. One 
gentleman alone, a member of the House of 
Commons, put down his name, through the 
RorsHscHILps, for $40,000,000. 

—The last London Figaro has this curious 
paragraph about Mario: ‘The private sub- 
scription in aid of Signor Marto is progressing 
wonderfully well, several thousand pounds be- 
ing already collected. The eminent tenor has 
concluded an engagement with M. Maurice 
STRAKOSCH for un extended concert tour in the 
United States in company with Madame Car- 
Lotta Patti. He is under bond, with a heavy 
penalty, to Mr. GyE not to sing again in En- 
gland.” 

—Governor Horrman’s fair daughter, Miss 
Kate HorrMay, is thus graceful compliment- 
ed by ‘‘Margery Deane,” the Newport corre- 
spondent of the New York Hvening Mail: “A 
word about the belles of the season. I pass by 
the woman who for many years, it is said, has 
reigned, and is by no means ready to retire on 
ye honors, to a pretty, unassuming little New 

orker, the daughter of your highest dignitary. 
She is indebted to nature only for her charms, 
and belladonna, black-lead, and lily-white are 
not to be found on her toilette-table. This little 
flower is a charming and refreshing contrast to 
the fearfully and wonderfully made-up woman 
first mentioned.” 

—Miss JEWETT, daughter of a gentleman in 
the Treasury at Wash ya has lately made 
her début at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. Her 
mother is the authoress of ‘‘The old Corner 
Cupboard” and ‘‘From Fourteen to Four- 
score,’’ lately published. Miss Jewett at first 
oor gerne to §° in for opera, ——. a fine voice, 

ut afterward concluded that the drama was her 
forte. She is said to be refined, clever, and emi- 
nently right in every particular. 

i. Repecca R. Pomeroy, of Newton, 
Massachusetts, writes to the Boston Watchman 
and Reflector refuting the statement in Colonel 
Lamon’s book that ABRAHAM LINCOLN had no 
religious belief. She gives several instances 
during the late war where he expressed his be- 
lief in, and dependence on, God, and in the ef- 
ficacy of prayer. Whatever may have been his 
notions in early life, it seems to be certain that 
the sober second thought of his later years, tem- 
pered, doubtless, by great solicitude for the coun- 
try, and the loss of his son, led him to believe in 
the Christian religion. 

—D£JAZET, one of the cleverest of modern 
French actresses, and now in her seventy-fifth 
year, is drawing crowds nightly at Marseilles, 
and dances with the greatest ease, grace, and 
dexterity. 

—A daughter of General Birney is learning to 
set type in the office of the Boston Gazette, as a 
qualification for editing a paper in the South. 
—Miss SnEap (‘“‘ Miss Grundy’’), one of the 
most entertaining and industrious of the lady 
correspondents at Washington, has been en- 
gaged to make a weekly mélange of the best that 
goes on there next winter for one of the leading 
weekly journals of London. 

—It is announced in the World that Mr. Man- 
TON MaRBLE is s0 far recovered from his some- 
what protracted poor turn as to warrant his 
speedy resumption of the editorial management 
of that paper. 

—The Rev. HueH Stowe.tt Brown, who is 
just now the prevailing sensation in Baptist cir- 
cles in this city, is the son of a Church of En- 
gland parson, and was educated for a railway 





engineer. He is a clever man, very, and takes 


odd titles for his lectures, such as ‘“‘ The Devil’s 
Meal is all Bran,” “‘There’s nae Luck about the 
House,” “ Penny- Wise and Pound - Foolish,” 
“Stop Thief,” “Five Shillings and Costs,” 
“Taking Care of Number One,” etc., ete. 

—Romance in little: party named MatTcHetT; 
doctor ; resides in Illinois. In 1865 he was pass- 
ing through Chicago, and while waiting for 
train at the dépét saw a lady with a child in her 
arms also waiting for train. Child.was sudden- 
ly seized with violent sickness. Mother seri- 
ously alarmed. Doctor rushed to assistance. 
Child restored before train started. Lady’s 
heart won. Expressions of gratitude. Doctor 
went off on Ais train. Lady inquired name of 
preserver. Found it out. Yearselapse. A few 
months ago the lady died in Aberdeen, Scotland, 
and in her will bequeathed to her benefactor the 
sum of $100,000. Money deposited in bank. 
Matcuett tickled. 

—The French Countess de Macrolly, whose 
husband was killed in the Franco-German war, 
has taken the veil as a Sister of Charity. She 
was once a reigning beauty. 

—The Princess Satm-SaLm, well remembered 
in this city, and favorably remembered on the 
Continent for her devotion to “‘poorCaRLoTta,” 
has become a convert to Catholicism, and, weary 
of fashionable life and the world’s people, has 
entered a convent at Innspriick, in the Tyrol. 
By birth she is an American. Her name was 
AGNES LECLERCQ, and her life has been a ro- 
mance. At one time she was a circus rider. 
She saved her husband’s life in Mexico, and got 
him restored to his military rank in Germany. 
He was killed at Gravelotte at the head of his 
regiment. 

—There are instances in this country, espe- 
cially in New England, where the minister sticks 
to his congregation with as much tenacity as an 
English rector does to a good living. For in- 
stance, there is the Rev. Dr. ELpr1p@z, of Nor- 
folk, Connecticut, who was installed pastor of 
his congregation forty years ago. He is the old- 
est Congregational minister in the State. Next 
to him stands the Rev. Dr. Rei, of Salisbury, 
who was installed in 1836. 

—M. JULES JANIN sends forth to the world his 
opinion that CHATEAUBRIAND is the most illus- 
trious poet on this planet. 

—HiraM Powers is now Sir Hiram, having 
been made by the Emperor of Brazil a Knight 
of the Order of the Rose. ‘Carry the news,”’ ete. 

—MaGGIE MITCHELL that was, has purchased 
the horse Aldebaran, once so famous on the turf, 
and uses him daily as a saddle-horse at Long 
— He is aged twelve, and in respectable 
order. 

—The best portrait of Bismarck is said to be 
engraved as a frontispiece to his life, published 
two years ago by Harper & Brotuers. In this 
the “ remarkable fullness under the eyes” is very 
perceptible. In England the term “frog-eyes”’ 
is given tosuch sky-lights. Ithas been remarked 
that this fullness under the eyes is always pecul- 
iar to persons whose memory is unusually good. 
George III., who is said never to have forgotten 
a face once seen, possessed these ‘‘ frog-eyes.”’ 
When Dr. Ga was beginning to build up his 
system of phrenology, he noticed that each of 
his friends who had ‘“frog-eyes’’ had a particu- 
larly good memory, as well as an aptitude for ac- 
quiring languages, and he therefore placed the 
organs of language and form in the region of the 
eyes. It happ:*s that Bismarck speaks several 
languages fluen..y, and also has an unusually 
good memory. 

—Mr. SAMUEL Par.urps Day, journalist and 
author, proposes to lecture in this country dur- 
ing the coming season. His leading subjects 
will embrace “An Irishman’s Impressions of 
the Old Country,’’ ‘‘ The Career of Louis Na- 
poleon,” a philosophical and humorous ‘“ Dis- 
course on Beards and Barbers,”’ and “* The Rise, 
Progress, and Perfection of Language and Liter- 
ature.”’ 

—lIn the recently published “‘ Recollections of 
Society,” by Lady CLEMENTINA Davigs, is the 
following ‘‘ personal,’? which will interest the 
lady readers of the Bazar: “Lady Cork was a 
most remarkable person, nearly, at the time I 
mention, ninety years old. She used to dress 
entirely in white, and always wore a white crape 
cottage bonnet, and a white satin shawl trimmed 
with the finest point lace. She was never seen 
with a cap, and although so old, her complexion, 
which was really white and pink, not put on, 
but her own natural color, was most beautiful. 
At dinner she never drank any thing but barley- 
water.” She was particularly fond of arranging 
marriages, and never rested till she succeeded in 
her plans. Cofonel CAMPBELL used to say that 
he only hoped the old peeress would not take 
it into her head to make him marry her maid, 
for he was sure if she did she would succeed 
unless he at once made his escape, and went off 
to India at the first attack. This little old lady 
either had a dinner-party, a rout, or else went 
out, every night of her life. 

—Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPS, in illustrating the 
recocity of the Massachusetts infant, says, ** Put 
im on his feet when he is six months old, and 

he will immediately say ‘Mr. Chairman,’ and 
call the next cradle to order.”’ 

—SHENSTONE, one hundred and thirty years 
ago, wrote, 

“ Whoe’er has traveled life’s dull round, 

Where’er his stages may have been, 

ar sigh to think he still has found 
he warmest welcome at an inn:” 

which brings to mind the fact, suggested by the 
death of Paran STEVENS and Simzon LELAND, 
that from one little tract in New England have 
come nearly all the men who have given prom- 
inence to the American hotel system. —s 
Bellows Falls, Vermont, as a centre, a sweep o 

forty miles radius includes PARAN STEVENS and 
the younger Stevens, of Claremont, New Hamp- 
shire; the LELAND brothers, of Chester, Ver- 
mont; both the WiLLarDs, of Washingtog, from 
Westminster, Vermont; Hircucock, long of 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, from Drews- 
ville, New Hampshire ; DaRLING and GRISWOLD, 
now of the Fifth Avenue, from Walpole, New 
Hampshire; MitcHeLi, of Congress Hall, Al- 
bany, from the same place; GASKELL, of the 
Revere House, Boston, from Bellows Falls; the 
GaGE brothers, lessees of the Grand Pacific Ho- 
tel, Chicago, and Joun A. RIcz, their associate— 
the former from Charlestown, New Hampshire, 
and the latter from Northborough, Massachu- 
setts; Biviines, of the Girard House, Phila- 
delphia, from Wethersfield Bow, New Hamp- 
shire; Waits, of the Brevoort House, from 
Brattleborou h; and Hat, of the St. Charles 





Hotel, New Orleans, from the same region. 
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Borders for cs ge etc., 


Tues borders are worked on canvas with worsted, 
silk, and beads, The colors to be used are given in 
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Yarn Basket with Silk and Cane Cover. 


Tuts basket is made of pasteboard and brown 
silk, and is trimmed with very narrow flat strips of 
cane, which are fastened on the silk with embroid- 





the description of symbols. ery of fine brown chenille. — of pasteboard for the 
: : rim one strip fourteen inches and a half lon 

Tatted Initials for Handkerchiefs, Fig. 1.—Tarestry Borper ror Bacs, Fig. 2.—Taresrry Borper For Bas, two inches and seven-eighths wide, and Bed en 

: etc., Figs. —4, : Cicar-CasEs, ETC. Ciear-CasEs, ETC. a ring, pasting the ends half an inch wide on each 

Tuese initials are suitable for marking handker- _pegcription of Symbols: ® Blue; @ Black; ’ Description of Symbols: ® Black; 5 Red; other; for the bottom cut of pasteboard also a cir- 

chiefs, and for trimming toilette cushions, handker- & Chalk; ! Steel Beads. .B Blue Wool; & Maize Silk. cular piece of the requisite size, and cover it on 


chief and glove boxes, etc. They are worked with 
fine tatting cotton or fine silk, partly with one and partly 
with two threads. The number of knots and picots is plain- 
ly shown by the illustrations. The separate figures are either 
tened together by means of the picots in working them, or 
are tied together with thread after they are finished. On the 
upper edge of the letter C several picots are joined with a 
separate thread in the fashion of a crossseam. With a little 
experience in tat- 
ting it will be easy 
to work any letter 
that may be desired 
in the style of the 
initials shown by the 
illustrations. Baste 
the finished letters, 
when designed for 
handkerchiefs, on 
the material, run 
the outlines with 
thread, in doing 
which catch the 
nearest picots at the 
same time, and cov- 
er the thread with 
close button - hole 
stitches. Cut away 
the material under- 
neath the tatting. 


both sides with silk. For the cover of the rim cut 
a strip of silk three inches and a quarter wide, furnish it with 
net lining, baste on the cane strips, observing Figs. 1 and 2 
(the latter gives a full-sized section of the cover), and on the 
intersecting points stretch foundation figures with fine brown 
chenille; in the middle of each foundation figure work a knot 
with light brown silk. The upper and under edge of this 
part, however, is left untrimmed three-quarters of an inch 
wide for the rings, 
which are set on there. 
Fasten the cover on 
the pasteboard rim, 
folding down the 
edges a quarter of an 
inch wide on the in- 
side, furnish the rim 
with a brown silk lin- 
ing (which overlaps a 
quarter of an inch on 
the outside), and over- 
seam the rim to the 
bottom. For the 
trimming on the up- 
per and under edg 
take two covered steel 
springs each half an 
inch wide and four- 
teen inches and a half 
long, close each spring 

































































Fig. 3.—Tarestry Borper ror Bacs, Cicar-Cases, ETC. 
Description of Symbols: 8 Black; & Glass; © Chalk; ® Gold Beads. 


When used for other SP pee Ca in a ring, sewing the 
paypees Oe Mes cett oon Haase Fig. 4.—Tarnep Inmmat vox! gu « giater of an 
to the material. CHIEFS, ETC. HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. other, and cover it 
: with brown silk ; then 
Knitted, Crochet, and Knotted Starch trim the rings, as shown by Fig. 1, each with three strips of 
Bag with Slide. cane, which are fastened on with cross stitches of brown sad- 


Tuis starch bag is knitted and crocheted with 
white tatting cotton, No. 30, and is furnished with 
a slide of cane rings and knot-work, which serves 
for pressing the starch through it into the bag. To 
make the bag, which is worked in a ribbed design 
with two threads (balls), work a foundation of 
140 st. (stitch) with the cotton before re- 
ferred to and medium-sized steel knitting- 
needles, and on this foundation knit as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—>* All knit plain, then 
with the second thread, beginning at the 
same side, work one round more all plain ; 
turn the work, and knit, first with one 
and then with the other thread, one round 
each all plain, beginning both rounds at 
the same side; turn the work; repeat sev- 
enteen times more from *, but on one intersecting points, without passing 
side of the knitted part, in order to form the needle through the foundation. 
a point there as shown by the illustration, Fig. 2.—SrcTion oF CovER OF Work the needle-work in the me- 
narrow 1 st. each from the beginning of Yarn BAskKET. dallions with white embroidery cot- 
the work, always in the first three ton in half-polka, knotted, and satin 
rounds of each pattern figure, so that : stitch, and button-hole stitch the 
only 86 st. remain on the needle in the 72d round. point lace braid which edges the separate medall- 
This round completes the sixth part of the bag. ions on the corresponding piece of material (see 
Take up the 54 edge stitches on the slanting illustration). Work the different lace stitches 
side of the bag on a separate needle, and on with coarse and fine thread as shown by the 
the stitches of the last round and the st. illustration, and the open-work button- 
taken up on the needle knit a part like hole stitch edge with embroidery cot- 
the preceding. Continue in this man- ton. Separate the tidy from the 
ner until six such parts are worked foundation, and cut away the pro- 
in connection. Then join both jecting edges of the jaconet. 
sides of the knitted part from 
the under side, and work the 
narrow edging on the up- 
per edge of the bag as 
follows: 1st round.— 
Always alternately 
one single cro- 
chet on the 
next double 
thread scallop there, two chain stitches. 2d round. 
—Two double crochet on each chain stitch scal- 
lop of the preceding round, then 1 ch. 3d 
round,—With double thread * work one 
single crochet on the next and one single 
crochet on the following chain stitch of 
the preceding round, six chain stitch- 
es; with these pass over 5 st., and 
repeat from +. Into this outer 
row of scallops knot four times 
three double cords each at 
regular intervals, which 
serve for a handle of the 
bag. The ends of ev- 
ery six double cords 
are tied together. 
To make the 


dler’s silk, and paste them on the rim of the basket. The han- 

dle is formed in a similar manner.. It is bent in the middle as 

Fig. 3.—Tarrep InrT1an shown by the illustration, wound with brown chenille, and 
For HANDKER- trimmed with rosettes of chenille and brown silk tassels. 


ae o devas Point Lace and Needle-work Tidy. 

To make this tidy, transfer the design, which is completed in 
a circle, to linen, and for the me- 
dallions ornamented with needle- 
work baste separate pieces of nan- 
sook or jaconet on the corresponding 
points, cutting all the pieces straight. 
Sew on the point lace braid, follow- 
ing the outlines of the design figures, 
and fasten the braid with several 
stitches where it is folded and at the 


Fig. 2.—Tatrep IniTIAL FoR 
HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. 
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Dress for Girl from 
to 9 Years old. 
See illustration on p. 637. 
Tus gray poplin 
suit consists of a 
skirt and over 
dress, which 
are cut in ; 
scallops and bound with bias strips of poplin a 
quarter of an inch wide. 


Dress for Girl from 3 to 5 
Years old. 
See illustration on page 637. 
Tus dress consists of a double 
skirt and low-necked basque- 
waist, and is made of challie; 
the trimming is formed by 
ruffles of the material two 
inches and an inch and 
a half wide. ‘The 
over-skirt is draped 
on the sides 
with bows of 
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Knitrep, Crocurt, anD KNoTrep 
Strarcu Bac wity Sipe. 


Fig. 1.—Yarn BAasKeT WITH SILK 
AND CANE COVER. 
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slide, which is two 
incheg and three - quarters 
high and two inches in diameter, 
take a piece of Spanish cane nine- 
ty-three inches and three-quarters long, 
which has been soaked in water several 
hours before using; wind it, while still damp, 
on a round wooden bar from an inch and a 
quarter to an inch and three-quarters in diam- 
eter, and let it dry there. After drying, strip the cane 
from the wooden bar and join the spiral-shaped coils of the cane thus formed 
by means of button-hole stitches of coarse white tatting cotton, in doing 
which always at the same time surround the button-hole stitches of the pre- 
vious coil. Bevel off the ends of the cane and fasten them with several 


the back with tapes. 


Suits for Girls and Boys 
from 3 to 12 Years old, 
Figs.1-7. 
See illustration on page 637. 
Fig. 1.—SuitT For GirL FROM 5 TO 4 
: Yxars oxp. This suit is made of blue poplin, and — : 
a double skirt and basque-waist. ‘The skirt, over-skirt, and. ee utes 
are cut in scallops, as shown by the illustration, and bound wit aie a 
of blue silk. ‘The skirt is also frimmed with folds of Lg og 3 Y. 
basque-waist from No. XV., Supplement to Harper's Bazar, a hough 
Fig. 2.—Suit ror GIRL FROM 10 to 12 YEARS OLD. es 





stitches. Coarse gray cotton may be used instead of white tatting cotton, QuartTseR Section oF Point Lace AnD 
always following the foregoing description. 


NEEDLE-woRK TIpy. over dress are made of brown serge; 


the over dress is trimmed with brown 
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silk fringe. Collar and under-sleeves of side- 
pleated Swiss muslin. White straw round hat, 
trimmed with brown gros grain ribbon and a 
spray of flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Suit For Girt From 4 To 6 Years 
otp. ‘The skirt and blouse are of white cam- 
bric; the former is trimmed with a kilt-pleated 
batiste ruffle. ‘The blouse, the fronts and back 
of which are 
pleated, is trim- 
med with nee- 
dle- work ba- 
tiste strips.— 
The over-skirt 
and _— peasant 
waist of blue 
alpacaare trim- 
med with blue 
silk rolls. Blue 
silk bow for the 
hair, Cut the 
waist from 
Figs. 42-44, 
No. XVI., of 
Supplement to 
Harper's Ba- 
zar, No. 32, 
Vol. V. 

Fig.4.—Hicu- 
LAND SUIT FOR 
Boy FROM 2 TO 
5 YEARS OLD 
(witn Cut Pa- 
PER PATTERN). 
This pretty suit 
consists of a 
jacket, vest, 
kilt skirt, 
pouch, and cap. 
Tn the original 
the vest and 
skirt are made 
of red and 


plaid, with tar- 
tan rosettes on 
the skirt. The 
kilt skirt may 
be made of any 
material, and 
worn with a 
shirt - waist.— 
The jacket in 
the original is 
of black velvet, 
trimmed with black silk braid and steel buttons. 
A plaid scarf is fastened with a rosette on the 
right shoulder. The black velvet cap is trimmed 
with Scotch plaid ribbon. The pouch is made 
of leather and white Angora fur, and is trimmed 
with black Angora tassels and brass anchors. 
The pattern is furnished in four sizes, from 19 
to 22 inches bust measure, 





Fig. 1.—Surr ror Fig. 2.—Suit ror 
Girt From 5 To Girt FRoM 10 To 
7 YEARS OLD. 12 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 3.—Scir ror 
GIRL FROM 4 TO 
6 YEARS OLD. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of Fig. 4 (Highland Suit for Boy 
Yea: 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tus suit comprises five articles—jacket, vest, 
kilt skirt, cap, and pouch, and is in twelve pieces : 
two pieces for the skirt; front and back for the 
vest; half of the front, half of the back, sleeve, 
cuff, and collar for the jacket; pouch; crown 
and side piece for the cap. The parts are 
notched to prevent mistakes in putting them to- 


| Aut) 


Dress ror GirL FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 


gether. The holes show where to place the but- 
tons on the front of the jacket and vest; those 
in the sleeve show the size and shape of the un- 
der part. Cut the skirt with the longest straight 
edge of the front gore and the shortest straight 
edge (without the notch) of the straight breadth 
laid on the fold of the goods to avoid -seams. 
Cut the back of the jacket with the longest 


straight edge laid on the fold of the goods to 
avoid a seam. Cut a slit from the lower edge 
up to the notch for the tabs in the back. Close 
the seams of the jacket and vest according to the 
notches, Try on wrong side out, and if alter- 


ation is required, take up more or less in the 
seams. Place the cuff on the sleeve of the jacket 
at the wrist with the notches in each evenly to- 





Dress For GIRL FROM 3 TO 


gether. Place the longest seam of the sleeve to 
the notch in the back of the armhole, holding 
the sleeve toward you when sewing itin. Finish 
the neck with a standing collar. Close the front 
of the vest the entire length with buttons and 
button-holes. Bind the edge of the jacket around 
the tabs, the cuff and collar, and also the vest, 
with velvet half an inch wide, and ornament the 


Fies. 1-7.—SUITS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS FROM 2 TO 12 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 4.—HiGHianD Suit ror 
Boy From 2 To 5 YEARS OLD 
(with Cot Parer PatrTern). 


Fig. 5.—DovuBLE-BREASTED JACKET WITH SHIRT- 
Waist ANP KNICKERBOCKERS FOR Boy FROM 5 
To 10 Years OLD (witn Cut Paper PATTERN). 


from 2 to 5 Years old), from 19 to 22 Inches Bust Measure, and Fig. 5 (Double-breasted Jacket with Shirt-Waist and Knickerbockers for Boy from 5 to 10 
rs old), from 22 to 27 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents each.} 


5 YEARS OLD. 


front of the jacket, cuffs, and tabs with velvet an 
inch and a half wide, arranged as shown by the il- 
lustration. Finish the end of each strip of velvet 
with a small button, as the holes denote. Join 
the skirt according to the notches, make twenty- 
two pleats an inch and a half deep at the top of 
the skirt, commencing at the right side seam of 
the front gore, all turning one way from the 
front; fasten 
the first pleat 
on the left side 
with two ro- 
settes of velvet 
about _three- 
fourths of an 
inch wide, and 
with short ends, 
placing one 
above the other. 
Join the skirt to 
the belt. The 
sash is made of 
plaid the same 
as the skirt and 
vest. Cut this 
on the bias 
three - quarters 
of a yard in 
length and 
about a quar- 
ter of a yard 
in width; make 
4 pleats about 
twelve inches 
from one end, 
and fasten on 
the right shoul- 
der under a vel- 
vet rosette, with 
the short end 
falling over the 
back and finish- 
ed with fringe. 
The pouch is 
made of leather 
covered with 
white Angora 
fur, and is or- 
namented with 
two tassels of 
black Angora 
fur, and joined 
to a belt deco- 
rated with two 
metal anchors. 
Cut the crown of the cap with the straight edge 
of the pattern laid on the fold of the goods; cut 
the side piece with the longest straight edge of 
the pattern laid on a bias edge of the cloth, and 
make a seam. Cut the lining of some stiff ma- 
terial, and take the seams a trifle deeper than 
for the outside, which should be sewed sepa- 
rately. Baste and try on wrong side out, and 
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Fig. 7.—SuiT ror 
Girt From 8 TO 
5 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 6.—Suit ror 
Boy From 6 To 
10 YEARS OLD, 
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if alteration is required, take up more or less in 
the seams. Baste the outside and lining to- 
gether, and bind around the edges. Place a 
band of plaid ribbon around the cap, ornament 
the right side with loops and an end, and finish 
the centre with a small rosette. 

Allowance for quarter-inch seams are made 
in this suit. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for jack- 
et, 14% yards. 

Quantity of material for skirt, vest, and sash, 


84 ¥ 
Aree for rosettes, 24¢ yards. 

Trimming and binding, 9 yards. 

Buttons, 36. 

Velvet for cap, 14 yard. 

This measure is for two years of age. A quar- 
ter of a yard is added for every year. 

Fig. 5.—DovuBLEe-BREASTED JACKET WITH 
Surrt-Waist anv KnICKERBOCKERS FOR Bory 
¥yrom 5 To 10 Years OLD (witn CuT PAPER 
Patrern). This suit is well adapted for fall 
and winter wear, and may be made of any ma- 
terial. The original is of gray mixed cloth. 


The pattern is furnished in six sizes, from 22 to, 


27 inches bust measure. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tis suit comprises three articles—double- 
breasted jacket, shirt-waist, and knickerbocker 
trowsers—and is in fourteen pieces: six pieces 
for the jacket—front, side form, back, sleeve, cuff, 
and collar; five pieces for the shirt-waist—front 
and back, sleeve, cuff, and belt; and three pieces 
for the knickerbockers—front, back, and belt. 
The pieces are notched to prevent mistakes in 
putting together. The holes show where to 
place the buttons on the front of the jacket, to 
cut the opening for the pockets, and the size 
and shape of the under part of the sleeve. The 
jacket is double-breasted, and is cut in the back 
with side forms and centre seam, and extra full- 
ness below the waist line at each seam. ‘The 
width on the side seam is laid in a side pleat; 
the middle width is bound, and laps over to 
the left. Cut all the pieces lengthwise of the 
goods. The neck is finished with a standing 
collar. Close the fronts the entire length with 
buttons and button-holes. Cut an opening ac- 
cording to the holes for the lower and breast 
pockets. The latter are set in and bound with 
narrow binding braid. Set the cuffs on the 
sleeves at the wrist, with the notches placed 
evenly together. Place the longest seam of the 
sleeve to the notch at the back of the armhole, 
holding the sleeve toward you when sewing it in. 
Bind the edge of the jacket and cuffs with the 
narrow binding braid, and sew buttons on the 
front as the holes denote. Cut the back of the 
shirt-waist and sleeve with the longest straight 
edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid 
seams. Cut the cuff the size of the pattern 
given. Cut the front with the longest straight 
edge laid on the edge of the goods. The notch- 
es at the top arid bottom show where to turn 
back for the hem. Gather the sleeve at the top 
and bottom, join the cuff at the wrist, sew the 
sleeves in the armholes, holding the sleeves to- 
ward you, finish the neck with a cord, and close 
the front with small buttons and button-holes. 
Gather the bottom of the waist, and set the belt 
on its width above the edge. ‘Tuck the goods 
before cutting out. Cut two pieces each like 
the pattern given for the knickerbockers. The 
waistband is cut on, and a false belt sewed un- 
derneath with six button-holes to button to the 
shirt-waist. The pocket is sewed in between 
the notches at the outside seam. The band at 
the bottom of the leg is cut on, and can be fast- 
ened with a button and button-hole on the outer 
seam, or drawn to the leg with an elastic. Sew 
the facing on the width of the band, and stitch 
one row on the entire edge, and on the width of 
the band on the right side. 

Allowance for quarter-inch seams is made in 
this suit. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for jack- 
et and trowsers, 314 yards. 

Quantity of material for shirt-waist, 27 inches 
wide, 134 yards. 

Braid, 5 yards. 

Number of buttons, 10. 

This estimate is made for a boy five years old. 
A quarter of a yard is added for every year. 

Fig. 6.—Suit ror Boy From 5 To 10 YEARS 
oup. Trowsers and frock of green cloth, 
trimmed with bias strips of black velvet, and 
with passementerie buttons. White straw round 
hat, trimmed with black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 7.—Suit ror Giri From 8 To 5 YEARS 
oLp.—This suit is made of white batiste, and 
consists of a skirt, blouse, and jacket, trimmed 
with kilt-pleated batiste ruffles and needle-work 
batiste insertion. Belt with sash, and hair bow 
of red gros grain ribbon. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorresponpDeEnt. ] 
Westward Ho! in Bricks and Mortar.—Anecdote of a 
Satirist.—A Country Inn.—‘‘ Our Own Correspond- 
ent” at Lundy Island. 

MONTH ago I wrote to you from Lakeland, 

and had intended to be virtuous, and have no 
other holiday ; but what is the use of being dili- 
gent when there is nothing to do? of having the 
ears of Fine-ear himself when there is no gossip 
to which to listen? The people that make it 
have all gone out of town, and I have gone after 
them to North Devon. For diversity of scenery 
there is no other county in England which can 
compare with Devonshire. On the south coast 
it is mild and pretty; in its centre it is wild, 
though never sterile; on the north it opposes 
lofty but full-foliaged cliffs to the first onslaught 
of the Atlantic. It is this last portion of Devon- 
shire which Charles Kingsley has made his own 





in ‘‘ Westward Ho!” and also in his ‘‘ Miscel- 
lanies.” No finer word-painter of scenery lives 
than he, and this coast is his favorite and most 
familiar haunt. What Scott has done for the 
Highlands, and Wordsworth for the lakes, Kings- 
ley has done for this region; and there is even 
a large colony, with huge hotel, baths, pier, 
built, as it were, in illustration to this most pop- 
ular of his novels, and named after it Westward 
Ho! I was staying there last week, and was 
very much be-Kingsleyed by a number of honest 
people whom I shrewdly suspect had never read 
the novel in question ; but their hypocrisy was 
no less a tribute to the fame of that once Chris- 
tian democrat, now, alas! turned admirer of the 
powers that be. Whether his appointment as 
tutor to the Prince of Wales when at Cambridge, 
or his chaplaincy to the Queen, first sapped his 
principles, I know not; but to such an extent 
has he changed his colors that in the new edi- 
tions of ‘* Alton Locke” you will find all the de- 
mocracy so Bowdlerized, as it were, out of the 
book that it has become hardly recognizable. In 
particular, the young nobleman who so distin- 
guished himself by his ‘‘ cursory l@#hguage” in 
the boat-race is eliminated altogether, and his 
place occupied by one of the lower classes. 
However, though he is in some measure a rene- 
gade, the cause of progress owes Kingsley much ; 
and even if he had been nothing more than a 
prose poet, we should have reason to be grateful 
to him. I myself, for instance, should never 
have come to Clovelly, from which I now write, 
but for his glowing description of it in his sketch- 
es of North Devon. I know the beauties of my 
own land well, but I have seen nothing from 
the Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s, which is the 
simile we English (rather to your contempt, I 
imagine) use for ‘‘ from one end of the world to 
the other,” to compare with Clovelly. It is a 
fishing hamlet built in a wooded chine, or cleft, so 
steep that the one street of which it is composed 
is literally a flight of steps, impassable by wheel 
or horse’s hoof. I say horse’s, because the whole 
traffic of the place, from the carriage of lime- 
stone to that of visitors’ luggage, is carried on 
donkey-back. To see these evil-reported ani- 
mals threading the narrow way with their pro- 
jecting paniers, yet never touching a wall, is a 
refutation of all the calumnies upon their intelli- 
gence. Gin a body meet a donkey coming down 
Clovelly street, itisawkward. Gossip, of course, 
we have, but not of the London pattern. In 
the first place, the weather assumes an unnat- 
ural importance, and whether the wind is nor’- 
west or nor’-nor’west settles one’s sea plans 
for the day. A magnificent wood spreads for 
many miles eastward of the village and skirting 
the shore, while on the west is a deer park of 
still largerrange. In either of these whole sum- 
mer days may be spent with profit by the paint- 
er, and let us hope they are so, for the artist 
population of the place is considerable. Their 
little white umbrella-tents’ glint among the fo- 
liage in all directions, and one can not help en- 
vying a class of persons the business of whose 
life leads them to such scenes of beauty. The 
fisherman's lines here are not always cast in 
pleasant places, for the sea is the roughest that 
beats on the English coast. Even in summer- 
time the storms are very serious, and there are 
few weeks in which the ‘‘ sea disturbance” is not 
sufficient to give an opportunity for the life-boat 
to show her qualities. 

All the men here are fine grown fellows, quite 
giants in size, which perhaps accounts for the 
fact that their conversation is lacking in tart- 
ness; for it is the little fellows who are given to 
bite, you know. For instance, there is Mr. Al- 
fred Austin, who may or may not be known to 
you as the author of ‘* The Season: a Satire,” 
but who in London has quite a reputation for 
cynical severity, and, though a very good-looking 
and perfectly well-formed gentleman, he is only 
of a very moderate altitude indeed. The other 
day, after distinguishing himself as usual at a 
dinner-party by his delicate ‘‘ bitters,” a young 
lady who had sat next to him inquired of her 
other neighbor, a huge Scotchman, whether he 
didn’t think Mr. Austin ‘‘ dreadfully sarcastic.” 
‘* Well, indeed, miss,” replied the Caledonian, 
who was as broad as he was long, ‘‘it has been 
my experience that dwarfish and deformed pair- 
sons are mostly sarcy.” 

Every thing in England is getting sadly dear. 
Coals and meat are at a price I have never known 
them to be, and it is said they will be dearer. But 
here at Clovelly, if you are content with the ‘‘har- 
vest of the sea” (it is the best village for fish in 
England), and Devonshire clouted cream, and 
eggs, and excellent preserves, you may live cheap- 
ly enough, even at the hotel. You who are ac- 
customed to palatial caravansaries would smile to 
see our little inn of one story. But every thing 
is good which it professes to supply, it is serupu- 
lously clean, and instead of being a simple unit 
among hundreds, as at ‘‘the Langham,” you re- 
tain your individuality, and are treated with a 
gentle consideration, far removed, indeed, from 
servility, that reminds one of the good old days, 
long passed, when one’s landlord was one’s host. 
It is just such a country inn as Washington 
Irving would have loved, and I would that it 
was not almost the only specimen of its class that 
is left tous. ‘To find primitive manners and hon- 
est ways (I have not heard an oath—except a lit- 
tle one of my own—or seen a drunken man since 
I came here), we Londoners have every year to 
go farther and farther afield. They will some 
day, I suppose, be driven away even from Clo- 
velly, and then I shall go over to Lundy Island, 
opposite my window here, some eighteen miles, 
where there is no inn at all as yet, post only once 
a week (and then only ‘‘ weather permitting”), 
and when one dies, not even a church-yard to be 
buried in. There was a Lundy Islander brought 
over for that purpose yesterday, who during all 
his lifetime had never visited the main-land. 
Think of that, O adventurous cousins, who 





make nothing of a tour through Europe during 
the summer months, and no more of coming 
across the Atlantic than we do of crossing the 
Channel! Retirement such as that, however, 
has at least the merit of cheapness; and if prices 
rise much higher, you must not be astonished to 
see your faithful correspondent’s signature alter- 
ed to R. Kemswe, of Lundy. 





MICHAELMAS. 


Tue brown leaves rustle in the wind, 
And golden is the oak-tree’s crown ; 
The beech drops her ripened mast, 
» And chestnut husks come showering down. 


a mee yen kiss is on the woods, 

d garnered is Pomona’s wealth; 

The squirrel thinks of winter res 
Begins to store his nuts by stealth. 


Gone are the roses, crimson flowers 
That crowned the virgin brow of June; 
And where the nightingale hath sung, 
The robin pipes his mellow tune. 


One touch of frost is on the blades 

grass beneath the forest tree; 

Close in his lair the dormouse lies, 
And nestled in her cell the bee. 


The last geraniums still shed 
On manor lawn a scarlet glow; 

The queen chrysanthemum hath donned 
Her robes of winter—rose and snow. 


The latest breath of summer stirs 
Upon the leaves and in the air; 
It shakes the cones amid the firs, 
And straight is gone we know not where, 


So oft a gleam of sunshine past 
Re-shines again in man’s last days; 
Summer and winter, smiles and tears— 

iser than ours are Heaven’s ways. 





(Continued from No. 37, page 612.) 


TO THE BITTER END. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avtuor or “Tae Lovrts or Arpen,” “Lavy Aun- 
LEY’s SEORET,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XXII.—( Continued. ) 
A PALPABLE HIT. 


THEY grew quite at home in the old house, 
however, in a very few days, and Sibyl went 
singing up and down the long corridors in her 
clear soprano, like a joyous bird, only thinking 
now and then that there might be ghosts, and 
that she might come suddenly upon one in a dusky 
corner. oo 

‘¢T don’t think I should much mind a genuine 
old-established ghost,” she told her brother; ‘‘a 
lady in a sacque, or a Charles-the-Second cav- 
alier, or some one of that kind. Collis was quite 
afraid the first night we slept here, and insisted 
upon sleeping with one of the house-maids instead 
of in the nice little room they had arranged for 
her; but I told her next morning that a young 
woman who did not like ghosts should never take 
a situation in a good old family like ours. ‘Of 
course we have a family ghost,’ I said; ‘we 
have as much right to that as to the genealogical 
tree in the hall. Depend upon it, Collis, those 
great bucket boots that hang in the lobby come 
down at twelve o’clock every night, and tramp, 
tramp, tramp along all the passages. You'll meet 
them face to face some night, if you sit up read- 
ing novels as you so often do; and I wouldn't 
answer for that man in armor, or that suit of 
armor without any man, at the foot of the stair- 
case. He looks as if he walked.’ ‘I suppose 
you're only joking, miss,” Collis answered, as 
grave as a judge; ‘but all I know is, that the 
rooms and passages up stairs—on our floor—smell 
of ghosts.’ ‘Mice, you mean, Collis.’ ‘ Lor, no, 
miss ; as if I didn’t know the difference between 
the smell of a mouse and a ghost !’” 

Of course all the county people who happened 
to be at home at this time came to call on Sir 
Francis and Miss Clevedon, and were duly 
charmed with the baronet and his sister. There 
seemed to be no lack of agreeable neighbors, 
without counting the objectionable villas about 
Tunbridge which went daily to business in the 
City. Colonel Davenant, perhaps not esteeming 
himself on a level with county persons, or perhaps 
too much wrapped up in monkeys for the per- 
formance of small social duties, did not come. 
So one bright afternoon in August, Sir Francis 
rode over to the Wells to deliver his letter of in- 
troduction. The letter had been written by one 
of his most intimate friends, who had given him 
a glowing account of the old Indian officer. 

Colonel Davenant’s place was known as the 
Bungalow. It had begun its existence as a villa, 
with some pretensions to the Gothic ;_ but having 
fallen into the hands of the Colonel, whose invent- 
ive mind was apt to exercise itself on every thing 
within its range, had been barbarized and Orient- 
alized out of all architectural character by divers 
enlargements and improvements, all evolved from 
the inner consciousness of that gentleman, in 
utter defiance of all rules and conventions of the 
building art. A huge veranda jutting out from 
a very small drawing-room ; a domed conserv- 
atory—after the model of a mosque at Delhi— 
overtopping the dining-room ; a Pompeian court 
and fountain behind the kitchen, where the Col- 
onel could sit on a carpet smoking his hookah, 
and discussing the arrangement of his tiffin or 
his dinner with that faithful slave his cook ; the 
Sister-Anne turret-—a campanello tower, whence 
the Colonel could survey valley, common, hill, 
and woodland: these were among the trifling 
eccentricities of the Bungalow. The effect was 
curious but not unpleasant. The house was rich 


and gay with Indian spoil—monster jars and cu- 
rious carved furniture in Bombay black-wood, 
gorgeous silken stuffs and ivory temples ; and in 
all the rooms there were birds and flowers, and 
living animals reclining on the skins of dead 
animals ; a yapping of small dogs and twittering 








of songless Australian birds, and a squalling of 
parrots. 

The afternoon was exceptionally warm, and 
the Colonel was enjoying a siesta by the side of 
his fountain. Thither a neat parlor-maid usher- 
ed the stranger, through the garden, and bya 
somewhat circuitous path meandering through a 
shrubbery of laurel and bay and monkey trees 
and castor-oil plants, which the Colonel called 
his jungle. 

Sir Francis did not emerge from the jungle 
without a small adventure. In one of the wind- 
ings of the narrow path he met a young lady who 
reminded him of Robinson Crusoe—a young 
lady who carried a green silk umbrella of foreign 
manufacture, and upon whose shoulder there 
perched a small Java monkey, and about whose 
footsteps there crowded some half-dozen dogs 
and doglings—from a lank half-grown Scotch 
deer-hound to a coffee-colored black-muzzled pug. 

Francis Clevedon only caught one transient 
glimpse of the face under the green umbrella—a 
bright girlish face, with Irish gray eyes and a 
sweet smiling mouth. He had just time to see 
this, and that Miss Crusoe was tall'and slim, 
and carried herself with the air of a princess, 
She acknowledged Sir Francis's bow with a gra- 
cious movement of gher pretty head, and passed 
lightly on, while the monkey looked back to hiss 
and spit at the stranger in an alarmingly vixenish 
way. 
‘* Miss Davenant, I suppose?” Sir Francis in- 
quired of the servant. 

“Yes, Sir, that’s our young lady. Ihope you'll 
excuse the monkey, Sir; he doesn’t mean any 
harm, but he’sjealous of strangers.” 

They came, to alittle green arcade, and through 
this into the/Pompeian court, where the Colonel 
sat on his Snusnud, with his back against the 
marble rim of the basin, snoring audibly. He 
woke up with a start as the maid announced Sir 
Francis Clevedon, swore a prayer or two, or 
perhaps something the reverse of a prayer, and 
then rose to receive his guest in a hearty, soldier- 
like fashion. 

‘Take the arm-chair, Sir Francis, and if you 
like a hookah, there’s one ready to your hand on 
that table. Heartily glad to see any friend of 
Sinclair’s—congratulate you on taking possession 
of Clevedon. Fine old place, noble old place, 
plenty of good shootin’, and one of the best trout 
streams in the county. Sinclair wrote me word 
of your return, and I meant to have come over 
to call before this, but this weather tries an old 
man, Sir. I feel the heat more here than ever I 
didin Bengal. I'll turn on the fountain, by-the- 
bye; I dare say you like the sound of a fountain;” 
and thereupon the Colonel applied himself to 
some c¢ icated arrang t of screws and 
cranks which seemed to involve a good deal of 
hard labor, and threatened to put the gallant 
officer into a profuse perspiration. 

‘¢ Pray don’t trouble yourself on my account,” 
remonstrated Sir Francis. ‘‘I find your room 
most delightfully cool, even without the fountain.” 

**Do you?” cried the Colonel, gratified, and 
smiling in the midst of his struggles with a very 
stiff screw. ‘* Built it myself after my own de- 
sign; laid every brick with my own hand; one 
bricklayer’s laborer, and an odd boy to hold the 
ladder. ‘There’s a settlement in that corner, but 
it won’t go any farther. But we'll have the 
fountain. [I like to take it out of the water-com- 
pany, because they won't let me pay by meter. 
Made the fountain myself from a plan which a 
fool of a plumber told me was opposed to every 
principle of engineering ; but it works; you see, 
in spite of the beggar,” concluded the Colonel, 
triumphantly, as the water shot up with an explo- 
sive sound like a small Niagara, then flew off at 
a tangent, liberally besprinkling Sir Francis, 
and at last composed itself into a quirk, quirk, 
guggle, guggle, guggle, quirk, of the meekest de- 
scription. 

The two gentlemen began their acquaintance 
by talking of that excellent fellow their common 
friend, Major Sinclair, by whose side the Colonel 
had fought in the Punjab, and whom Sir Francis 
had met at Brussels, settled for life in one of 
the white houses on the boulevard, with a wife 
and half a dozen children, all talking broad 
Scotch, and arrayed to the teeth in tarfan and 
Shetland wool. After this absent friend, his 
excellence of heart, and his various idiosyncra- 
sies had been duly discussed, the Colonel enter- 
tained Sir Francis with an anecdote or two from 
his personal experience, not -occupying much 
more than half an hour, which in the Colonel 
was brevity, and after the anecdotes Sir Francis's 
host volunteered to show him the Bungalow. 

“< Tt was a square box of a place when I bought 
it,” he said; ‘‘a man might as well live in a 
packing-case; but I flatter myself I’ve imparted 
a good deal of character to it. I like a house to 
reflect the individuality of the owner. To my 
mind, a man could hardly enter my hall door 
without saying to himself, Anglo-Indian! old 
soldier!” r 

Sir Francis wondered where the hall door might 
be, and whether the house was only accessible 
by the meandering paths of the jungle and the 
Pompeian court adjoining the kitchen. 

‘+ By-the-way, you'll dine with us to-day, of 
course ?” an 

Sir Francis hesitated ; Sibyl would wait dinner 
for him. 

‘‘ No, thanks. I should be delighted, but my 
sister is living with me, and she'll expect me home 
to dinner.” 

‘Never mind that. She'll wait half an hour, 
and then give you up. -Or I could send a boy on 
a pony, if you like. Women never care much 
about dinner. The wide distance between the 
mental capacities of the two sexes is firmly es- 
tablished by that one fact: a woman’s intellect 
is incapable of a broad and philosophical com- 
prehension of the dinner question. She is the 
slave of conventionality, and has no more culi- 
nary invention than an Abyssinian. Halloo, 
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Japson, what are you going to give us for dinner 
ay?” 

eg appeal, a stout rosy-faced matron look- 

ed out of a window bordered with a vine which 

the Colonel had coaxed to grow in his peristyle— 

a matron whose ruddy visage was obscured by a 

floury dust, as the rising moon by some fleecy 
d. 

‘2 Lor, Sir, you give the horder yourself this 

morning.” . . 

“True, Japson, but memory is sometimes 
treacherous. This gentleman is going to dine 
with me—” j 

‘But really—” protested Sir Francis. 

“My dear Sir, it is a settled thing. The boy 
goes on the pony with an apologetic message to 
Miss Clevedon. Now, Japson, be categorical. 
Imprimis, red mullet stewed in Madeira.” 

‘Yes, Sir.” 

“Soup I abjure in summer, Sir Francis, as a 
sloppy conventionality which distracts a cook’s 
attention from her fish. Potage 2 la reine thick- 
ened with pounded almonds is not a bad thing, 
and good green-pea soup is palatable. I let Jap- 
son make those when she is in a good temper, 
and can answer for the smoothness of the purée. 
After the mullet a prawn curry—eh, Japson ?” 

‘¢ Yes, Sir,” answered the cook, grinning. 

“Don’t forget the grated cocoa-nut. After 
the curry ?” 

‘A stewed fowl.” 

‘¢In half mourning; that is to say, in a white 
sauce with truffles. Be liberal with your truffles, 
Japson ; kill the fatted calf for my friend, Sir 
Francis Clevedon. Any grouse?” 

‘Yes, Sir; the brace you sent in this morning.” 

‘“‘To be sure, prime young birds. I always 
stroll to the Wells before breakfast, and select 
my own comestibles, Sir Francis. Those scoun- 
drels the tradesmen know me, and would hang 
themselves sooner than send me an inferior arti- 
cle. Be careful of your bread-crumbs, Japson, 
and you may give us an apricot omelet and a 
Parmesan soutilé. Now, Sir Francis ?” 

“If I really am to have the honor of dining 
with you to-day, Colonel, I may as well send my 
groom back with the horses and a message for 
my sister,” said Francis, with a very vivid recol- 
lection of the face under the green umbrella, and 
a somewhat frivolous desire to improve his ac- 
quaintance with Miss Crusoe. 

‘By all means. I'll show you my garden, 
and we'll go round to the stable and hunt up your 
man.” 

The garden was as eccentric as the house, and 
arranged for the pleasure and accommodation of 
the animal creation rather than for the diversion 
of their masters. There was a grotto or cave 
of rock-work overarching a pool, in which a tame 
otter flopped about to the infinite delight of the 
Colonel, who loitered a minute or so to feed the 
beast with fragments of biscuit from the pocket 
of his cashmere morning coat. ‘There were 
cages of birds, artfully placed among the orna- 
mental timber, with a view to cheating those 
feathered creatures into the belief that they were 
the denizens of a primeval forest ; there were 
miniature classic temples, and medieval fortress- 
es, one with a bristling row of wine-bottles, neck 
outward, to represent cannon, inhabited by vari- 
ous dogs, which sprang out to caress the Colonel 
as he passed. ‘There was a portable Chinese 
pagoda, hung with bells, for the occupation of the 
Java monkey. 

The stables were at the side of the house, and 
here the Colonel’s eccentricity had exhibited it- 
self in the conversion of a hay-loft into a bill- 
iard-room, accessible only by an external stair- 
case in the Alpine chalet style. He kept a couple 
of saddle-horses for himself and his daughter, a 
pony and a basket-chaise (which he called his 
palki); and his stable-yard was for the most part 

occupied by a pheasantry. Here they found the 
groom looking at the pheasants. His master dis- 
patched him with a message for Miss Clevedon, 
and this being done, was free to accompany the 
Colonel over the Bungalow, and to listen to that 
officer’s somewhat prolix histories of various cu- 
rios and other trophies which adorned the rooms. 

Sir Francis was beginning to think they would 
never arrive at the apartment inhabited by Miss 
Crusoe, when Colonel Davenant opened an un- 
expected door in about as inconvenient a corner 
as a door could be placed, and introduced his 
guest into the drawing-room, a small low room 
with a wide window running along one side of it, 
and opening into a substantially built veranda, 
larger and loftier than the apartment itself, and 
paved with variously colored tiles. The room 
proper held only a piano, a few easy-chairs, and 
a coffee-table or two; but the veranda, or annex, 
was large enough to accommodate plenty of 
chairs and ottomans, on one of which a young 
lady was seated, dressed in white muslin, read- 
ing a novel, with a couple of dogs at her feet. 

This was Miss Crusoe, who put down her book 
and rose to greet her father with a charming 
smile—a smile which she extended ina modified 
degree to Sir Francis Clevedon upon his being 
presented to her. Seeing her for the first time 
unshadowed by the umbrella, Sir Francis decided 
that Miss Davenant was even prettier than he 
had supposed. The bright piquant face, with its 
gray eyes and dark lashes; the rippling brown 
hair, brushed loosely back from a broad white 
forehead, and breaking into mutinous curls here 
and there; the slim swan-like throat, and the 
lofty carriage of the head, seemed to him perfectly 
beautiful. He made a kind of break-neck plunge 
Into somerather commonplace observations about 
the Bungalow, the Bungalow gardens, and the 
Bungalow zoological collection, but felt himself 
less at his ease than usual, and was relieved 
presently to find himself seated upon an ottoman, 
making friends with the youthful deer-hound, 
who was of a gregarious temper, and getting on 
very tolerably with Miss Davenant. 

Georgie, her father called her. What a pret- 


thought Sir Francis. She had a somewhat boy- 
ish frankness of manner—not harsh, or coarse, 
or masculine, but certainly boyish: the gracious 
ease of a well-bred Etonian. She had never been 
at a boarding-school, or even under the milder 
sway of a governess at home; she had grown up 
like one of the flowering plants that took their 
own way in the Colonel's jungle; masters had 
come to the Bungalow on certain days to teach 
her their several arts, and for the rest her father 
had educated her—or not educated her—as the 
case might be. 

Sir Francis staid to dinner, and staid till eleven 
o'clock that night, by which hour he and Miss 
Davenant seemed to have known each other 
quite a long time. The Colonel told a few long- 
ish stories of Indian warfare, gave a slight sketch 
of Lieutenant-General Davenant’s (his father’s) 
career in the Peninsula, which lasted an hour 
or so, and otherwise beguiled the evening with 
agreeable converse. Sir Francis was, of course, 
attentive to those narrations, but he contrived 
between whiles to find out a good deal about 
Georgie’s tastes and habits: when she rode, 
where she rode, whether she competed for prizes 
at local flower shows, or visited the poor, or de- 
voted herself exclusively to the brute creation. 

He found that she did a little of every thing 
except exhibiting any specimens of her horticul- 
tural skill at the flower shows. 

‘*T give the prizes sometimes at the cottage 
flower shows,” she said; ‘‘ but things don’t grow 
in our greenhouse quite as well as they might. 
Sometimes Tufto scratches them up—you know 
very well you do, you wicked Tufto !”—shaking 
her head at the deer-hound—‘‘ or Pedro—the 
monkey, you know—knocks over the pots with 
his tail. Grant, our gardener, is quite unhappy 
about it; but the fact is, flowers and animals do 
not get on very well together.” 

‘* My sister has a passion for flowers, goes in 
tremendously for ferns and that kind of thing, 
and has stuffed her poor little head as full of 
their names as if she was a perambulating bo- 
tanical dictionary. She has just begun building 
a fern-house, which is to be all dark green glass, 
and she means to do wonders in that line. I 
hope you and she will be good friends.” 

‘*T have no doubt I shall like her very much.” 

‘* Will you call upon her, or shall she come to 
you ?” 

** Just as she pleases. Iam not at all par- 
ticular about forms and ceremonies.” 

‘*She shall come to-morrow, then, although 
you are the oldest inhabitant.” 

‘¢Thanks. I shall be so pleased to see her. 
Is she fond of animals?” 

“‘Thardly know. I think I ought to answer 
as the man did who was asked if he could play 
the fiddle. He didn’t know, as he had never 
tried. Sibyl has not had any opportunity of 
developing her taste for the brute species. She 
only finished her education a year or so ago at 
a convent in Bruges, and since then she has 
been traveling with me. But I dare say she has 
a latent taste for dogs and monkeys.” 

‘*T don’t think she can help liking Pedro,” 
Miss Davenant replied, naively, with an affec- 
tionate glance toward the warmest corner of the 
little drawing-room, where that luxurious animal, 
the Java monkey, was coiled up on a sheep-skin 
rug. 

Sir Francis rode homeward by moonlight, very 
well pleased with the eccentricities of the Bun- 
galow. 

‘Sinclair was right,” he said to himself. 
‘The Colonel is a capital fellow. I wish his 
stories of the Punjab and the Peninsula were a 
trifle shorter. But that’s a detail. What a 
lovely face it is! Georgie—Georgie—Georgie 
Davenant!” ‘The name repeated itself over and 
over again, in time with the tramp of his horse’s 
hoofs, like an old rhyme. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
“POR LIFE, FOR DEATH.” 


Miss CLEVEDON drove over to the Bungalow 
on the following afternoon. She was one of those 
nice easy-tempered girls who are always ready 
to cultivate any one their brothers may happen 
to admire ; not a girl to place stumbling-blocks 
across a brother’s path to matrimony from any 
selfish desire to preserve to herself the advan- 
tages of his bachelorhood. It was very nice to 
reign over such a mansion as Clevedon Hall; but 
Sibyl had no genius for housekeeping, and she 
felt that as a country squire it was Francis’s 
bounden duty to take unto himself a wife. 

At breakfast Francis was full of his dinner at 
the Bungalow: the fountain; the cook looking 
out of the window; all the ins and outs and ups 
and downs of the house, improved by the Colonel’s 
architectural fancies; the zoological collection ; 
the old soldier himself, with his long stories and 
vehement epithets ; and finally Miss Davenant. 

““Ts she pretty ?” Sibyl asked, curiously. 

‘*¢T think her remarkably pretty. Idon’t know 
whether she has a classical profile, a Grecian nose 
coming straight down from her forehead, or any 
thing of that kind; in fact, I rather think her 
nose has a slight upward tendency ; or it may be 
the way she holds her head—as high as if she 
were a princess of the blood royal. In short, 
you see, Sibyl, I can’t positively say whether she 
is regularly beautiful ; but if you take into consid- 
eration her eyes—which are splendid—and her 
expression and vivacity, and a kind of je ne sais 
quoi-ishness, you can not fail to admit that she 
is a lovely girl.” 

**Good gracious, Francis, what a confused de- 
scription: splendid eyes, and a turned-up nose, 
and her head stuck up in a conceited way!” 

‘* No, Sibyl, I didn’t say in a conceited way. 
She has no more conceit than patient Grizzle.” 

‘* Bother patient Grizzle!’”’ Miss Clevedon ex- 
claimed, contemptuously ; ‘‘I never had any pa- 





ty name, and one that suited her admirably! 


a man wrote the story—it was like him to do it, 
just to show what foolish sheep-like beings you 
would like us to be—and it never was true. 
Does she dress well ?” 

‘** Patient Grizzle ?” 

**No, Sir—this paragon of yours, who isn’t 
pretty, and yet is.” 

“*T really can’t venture to express my opinion 
on such an important question as that. She had 
a white gown and a green umbrella, and looked 
nice.” 

‘* A white gown and a green umbrella! what 
an absurd young woman! I don’t wonder Mr. 
Wort turned up his nose at these Davenants.” 
“Now, there’s no use in trying to be disagree- 
able, Sibyl; itisn’t your métier. Miss Davenant 
is a charming girl, and I’m sure you'll like her 
as much as—” 

** As much as what, Sir?” 

“* As much as I do.” . 

‘© What, Francis, again?” 

This ‘‘ again” had relation to certain passages 
in Sir Francis’s past life. He had not reached 
his twenty-seventh year without falling in love a 
few times on the way: he had, indeed, been in 
and out of love, as a rule, about once in a twelve- 
month, and his sister, in whom he had been 
wont to confide, had no profound faith in the 
constancy of his fancies. A man who has a fair 
estate, the world all before him, and no particu- 
lar occupation, is apt to be rather hard hit by any 
pretty face that may flit across his pathway. 

**T think you ought to plead, like those grotto 
boys who besieged our carriage in Londen the 
other day, Francis, ‘It’s only once a year.’ 
Pray is Miss Davenant prettier than Euphrasie 
Lamont, the Spanish-looking beauty you fell in 
love with at the convent ?” 

‘* What! that little tawny dwarfish thing ?” 

‘*Oh, Francis! you raved about her.” 

‘*Did 1? She was well enough, I dare say, 
for a little one; but this girl is as tall as—as 
Helen of Troy.” 

‘* How do you know that Helen was tall?” 

“* Tennyson says so— 


‘divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair.’ 


Oh, I’m sure of it. Of course Helen was tall; 
you can’t fancy Clytemnestra a little woman: 
they were sisters, you know.” + 

** What a horrid family!” 

‘Well, yes, they were rather a queer lot, an- 
swering to some of our English nobility—a taint 
in the blood, I suppose. I think I remember 
that little Lamont girl had fine eyes, but such a 
duodecimo-ish creature. Lady Clevedon must 
be tall.” 

‘‘Lady Clevedon! Has it come to that ?” 

‘*Tt has come to nothing, except—another cup 
of tea, if you please. You are going to call upon 
Miss Davenant, and see the zoological collection, 
this afternoon.” 

‘* But oughtn’t she to call upon me first ?” 

**T don’t know any thing about the oughts of 
the case. But you are going this afternoon—I 
told her so.” 

Miss Clevedon submitted with a pretty little 
grimace, and drove off to the Bungalow directly 
after luncheon, enjoying not a little the novel 
splendor of her barouche and two men-servants.. 

The visit was altogether a success. Sibyl ad- 
mired all the eccentricities of house and garden, 
and the two girls were delighted with each other, 
swearing an undying friendship on the spot, as it 
were. After this call the Colonel and his daugh- 
ter rode over to the Hall one morning; whereby 
Sir Francis had the opportunity of seeing Geor- 
giana Davenant in her habit, which became her 
above any other garment, and also of showing 
the old house and grounds to his new friends, the 
inventive Colonel suggesting an alteration in ev- 
ery room they entered. 

‘* Invention—construction, perhaps I should 
say—is my forte, Sir,” he said. ‘‘ If this house 
were mine, I’d make it the finest in England.” 

‘* But it is so already, papa—one of the finest, 
I should think,” replied Georgie. 

‘* Undoubtedly, my dear; but its capabilities 
of improvement are enormous. That oriel-win- 
dow over the hall door, for instance. Very fine, 
no doubt; but why not have oriel-windows along 
the whole range of your front, instead of these 
flat things? Then there’s the groined roof in the 
dining-hall, sombre to the last degree: cut away 
all that antiquated wood-work, and paint your 
ceiling blue, picked out with gold stars. Then 
you have those open colonnades yonder; a mere 
waste of space: fill them in with violet-colored 
plate-glass, and make one a smoking-divan and 
the other a billiard-room. That's what I call 
bringing modern enlightenment to bear upon 
Elizabethan incapacity.” 

‘*T think I prefer Elizabethan short-comings 
to Victorian improvements, Colonel,” Sir Francis 
observed, smiling. ‘‘I should hardly care to 
change the character of the place.” 

‘** Prejudice, my good Sir; the English mind 
all over. Your true-born Englishman will go 
on enduring any amount of inconvenience rather 
than infginge a set of arbitrary rules made by 
some dunder - headed architect. Character, in- 
deed! Where’s the character in my house? 
Yet I think you'll admit it’s comfortable.” 

**T most freely admit that it is a delightful 
house,” said Sir Francis, with a little stolen glance 
at Georgie. 

‘*Of course every body admits thaf it’s com- 
fortable; but you should have heard the oppo- 
sition I had to encounter from officious asses 

who called themselves my friends while I was 
building. ‘You mustn’t have your kitchen in 
the middle of your house,’ says one; ‘you'll 
smell your dinner!’ And I like to smell my 
dinner, I told the blockhead; I like to know 
what I’m going to have, and to prepare my mind 
for it. ‘You can’t have one bedroom upon one 
level, and another bedroom upon another level,’ 





tience with that ridiculous creature. Of course 


‘T'll show you whether I can or not. If I want 
my dining-room loftier than my drawing-room, 
it shall be loftier ; and I’ll have every one of my 
bedrooms upon different levels, to spite you.’ 
‘You mustn't have one side of your house high- 
er than another,’ said that prince of fools, the 
builder’s foreman ; ‘for if you do, your chimneys 
will smoke.’ ‘'Then my chimneys shall smoke,’ 
said I; and they do—when the wind’s in the 
west; but I’ve got a German stove or two to 
remedy that; and I’ve had my own way.” 
After this came many interchanges of civility 
between Clevedon Hall and the Bungalow. Sir 
Francis organized drives and excursions to vari- 
ous points of attraction in the picturesque line, 
in which the Colonel and his daughter consented 
to join, with pleasant returns in the sunset to the 
Hall or the Bungalow for a half-past-eight-o'clock 
dinner. The two girls, Sibyl and Georgie, were 
sworn friends. English country-house life was 
new to Miss Clevedon, and Miss Davenant was 
able to advise and enlighten her upon many ques- 
tions. She wanted to do some small amount of 
good among the poor round Cleveden; and 
Georgie, who with her dogs was a familiar visitor 
in many humble households about the Wells, and 
had a wonderful knack for getting on with poor 
people, volunteered to’set her in the way of being 
useful. 

If Sibyl began by protesting against Francis's 
subjugation, she ended by almost worshiping the 
girl he admired. ‘There was no such thing as 
opposition, therefore, to whet the keen edge of 
Sir Francis’s passion. The course of this, his 
latest love, ran on velvet, and little by little the 
fact came home to him that this last-born passion 
was something serious. He had been doubtful 
of himself at first, remembering those former epi- 
sodes in his life, and how he had more than once 
seemed to be very far gone. But no, this was 
the real thing; he had admired a good many 
pretty women in his time, but mind, heart, and 
soul had never been held in bondage as they were 
now by Georgie Davenant. ‘Thebright frank face 
with its innocent young beauty,’the proud gen- 
erous nature which unconsciously revealed itself 
in trifles, what more need he desire in the wom- 
an who was to share and brighten his existence ? 
He watched Sibyl and Georgie’s growing affection 
for each other with delight. His only sister was 
very dear to him, and it would have distressed 
him if his choice of a wife had brought about any 
lessening of the bond between them. It would 
have seemed a hard thing to him if he had brought 
a wife home to Clevedon Hall who would have 
made the place any thing less than a home to his 
sister. 

He looked back upon those by-gone flirtations 
as so many gloriousescapes. Whatifhe had flung 
himself away matrimonially upon one of those 
fallen idols, and come home to Clevedon bound 
by the fetters of an injudicious marriage—come 
home to behold his ‘‘ fate” in Georgie Davenant ? 
‘*She would have been fatal to me, let me meet 
her when I might,” he said to himself. Oh, the 
anguish of meeting that radiant creature too late! 

For a man so completely his own master the 
process of wooing is apt to go swiftly. There 
was no ground for hesitation or delay; and be- 
fore these two young people had known each 
other a fortnight it might have been tolerably 
clear to the eye of a competent observer that 
the admiration was mutual. In their confiden- 
tial discourse Sibyl now and then ventured on a 
leading question, and had contrived thus to dis- 
cover the state of her friend’s affections. Geor- 
gie was not engaged—that she admitted without 
hesitation. 

‘*T am so glad, dear,” cried Sibyl. 

**But why ?” Miss Davenant inquired, blushing 
a little. 

“Oh, I really can scarcely say why. But Iam 
glad. An engaged girl is always so taken up 
with her lover, and never seems to think of any 
thing except what she is going to do after she is 
married ; in short, an engaged girl is hardly any 
good for a friend. And I like you so much, 
darling, and want to have you all to myself.” 

Miss Clevedon, whose conventual education 
and foreign life had given her few opportunities 
of learning the equestrian art, was glad to ride 
with Georgie Davenant, who was as peerless in 
the saddle as Di Vernon, and as good a whip as 
if she had been a member of the house of Nero. 
Under this gentle guidance, also, Sibyl learned 
to drive a pair of rather spirited brown cobs, with- 
out feeling in mortal terror and blind uncertainty 
as to what the cobs might take it into their heads 
to do. ‘They were very happy together, and 
the two bright girlish faces grew to be welcome 
in the pretty cottages round Clevedon, a part of 
Kent in which the rustic population is lodged 
with a certain luxury of architecture, dainty 
Gothic cottages, with a neat half acre of garden 
and orchard, dotting the well-kept high-roads here 
and there. 

So things went on their smooth course, as things 
do go now and then for the favored ones of this 
world, until one bright October morning, toward 
the end of the month, when he had known her 
more than ten weeks—an age of hope and happi- 
ness—Sir Francis, beguiling his idle morning 
with a gallop in Felsted Wood, overtook Miss 
Davenant, who happened to have ridden that 
way for her daily airing, on her gray Arab Selim, 
attended by the most discreet of grooms, a gray- 
mustached old lancer, whom the Colonel had 
taken from his own regiment. 

The syce, as the Colonel insisted on calling 
him, fell back out of ear-shot as Sir Francis ac- 
costed his young mistress; and the lovers rode 
on side by side, over the fallen fir cones, through 
the spicy atmosphere, radiant with youth and 
hope, like Launcelot and Guinevere. 

It was the old, old story, told in the frankest, 
manliest words that ever came straight from the 
heart of a speaker. They rode out of the pine 
wood plighted to each other, ‘‘ for life, for death,” 





remarked an officions idiot. ‘Can’t I?’ said I; 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Fall Dresses. 


Fig. 1.—Lavy’s Hovsz Dress. Suit of 
réséda cashmere, embroidered with a darker 
shade of silk, and trimmed with woolen guipure 
lace and fringe of the color of the embroidery. 

Fig. 2.—Srreet Suir ror Girt From 8 To 
10 Years otp. This suit, with a vest-basque, 
is of blue poplin, trimmed with bias folds and 
kilt pleatings of the material. The vest is of 
a lighter shade than the basque. White straw 
hat with blue velvet revers, trimmed with bright 
wild flowers, 

Fig. 3.—Lapy’s Eventnc Dress. Petti- 
coat of maize silk, trimmed with side pleatings 
of the material. Court train, panier over- 
skirt, and basque-waist of a deeper tint of 
maize, trimmed with ruffles of the material, 
and embroidered with silk 
cord, 


front is closed with hooks and loops under a bow 
of gros grain. Put the pattern together by the 
notches, The holes show where to baste the 
seams on the shoulders and under the arms, 
where to take up the darts in front, the cross 
basque seams, the size and shape of the under 
part of the sleeve, and where to sew the folds on 
the cape. An outlet of an inch is allowed for 
the seams on the shoulders and under the arms, 
and a quarter of an inch for all other seams. 
Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 4 yards. 
Extra for folds cut on the bias, 144 yards. 
Lace for trimming, 344 yards. 
Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is in three pieces 
—front, side gore for the back, and back breadth. 
Cut two pieces each like the pattern given for the 
front and side gore. Cut the back breadth with 
the longest straight edge laid on the fold of the 








tern given for the side gores, and two pieces 
like the pattern of the long full breadth. Put 
the pattern together by the notches. ‘The back 
breadth is sewed to the belt with a large box- 
pleat in the middle, and the remainder and the 
full breadth are gathered at the top. ‘The side 
gores at the top are laid in small side pleats, and 
the front gore is sewed on plain. The bottom 
of the skirt is trimmed with three’ side-pleated 
ruffles seven inches deep, headed by a bias fold 
of the material. The ruffles are rounded up to 
a point in the middle of the front gore, and or- 
namented with bows of gros grain ribbon and 
pleated ends. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 12 yards. 

Extra for ruffles, 9 yards. 

Fig. 7.—Lapy’s CarrtaGE Dress. This el- 
egant dress is of bronze poplin, trimmed with 








fair. He had a pleasant smile, and a genial 
manner also, this amiable ogre. For example: 

‘* Terra Cotta, my dear fellow,” he said, as he 
came up the street of an evening with that gen. 
tleman, ‘‘come over and see us. Bring your 
wife. My wife is in love with her. My com- 
pliments to her. Ah! I see her at the window.” 

Then Mr, Hunnicut took off his hat and bow- 
ed with such a friendly grace that Mrs. Terra 
Cotta, behind her window, was charmed, and 
wished, as she h#d done before, ‘‘that Charles 
were a little more like him—more particular 
about the little matters of life.” ‘Chat was his 
manner always. He was attentive not so much 
to people as to the small courtesies of life. He 
never forgot them. Dozens of ladies could have 
been found to echo Mrs. Terra Cotta’s senti- 
ments, and to envy Mrs. Hunnicut. 











Fig.4.—Lapy’s WaLK- 





























1nGc Dress. Short skirt 





and over-skirt of plain 
bronze silk, trimmed with 
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scallops of the material. 

















Basque of bronze silk of 
a lighter shade, dotted 
with the deeper tint, with 
wide pleated cuffs and 






























































Marie Antoinette collar. 




















Blue silk hat, trimmed 





with bronze ribbon and 























feathers. 








Fig. 5.—Lapy’s House 











Dress. Lilac silk dress, 





trimmed with a deep side 








pleating graduated in 





width, and surmounted 






































by @ narrower pleated 














flounce. The skirt is cut 























very long, and draped on 

















the sides with a sash so 
as to simulate an over- 
skirt. This sash forms 
the end of a bow which is 
set on the right side of the 
waist, Basque-waist with 
wide Marie Antoinette 
collar, opening heart- 
shaped over a lace chem- 
isette. 

Fig.6.—Lapy’s House 
Dress: Basque witTu 
Grecian Cape, OPEN- 
FRONT OVER-SKIRT, AND 
FuLiL-TRAINED SKIRT 
(with Cur Parer Part- 
TERN). This elegant dress 
is especially suited for din- 
ners, receptions, etc. ‘The 
original is of black silk, 
trimmed with the mate- 
rialandlace. The basque 
is cut after a new French 
pattern, and is finished 
with a stylish Grecian 
cape, composed of folds 
on a foundation, which is 
separate from the basque, 
and can be put on or off 
at pleasure. The open- 
front over-skirt is ex- 
tremely stylish, and is 
very gracefully draped. 
The trained skirt is of the 
latest shape and length 
for full dress. ‘The pat- 
tern is furnished in nine 
sizes, even numbers, from 
80 to 46 inches bust 
measure. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT 
PAPER PATTERN. 
Tuis suit consists of 
three articles: Basque 
with Grecian cape, open- 
front over-skirt, and full- 
trained skirt. 
Basque with GRE- 
craN Cape.—This pat- 
tern is in four pieces— 
front, side form, back, 
and sleeve. The front is 
fitted with two darts each 
side and cross basque 
seams. It is cut heart- 
shaped in the neck, and 
closes to the waist line 
with hooks and eyes. 
The back is adjusted to 
the figure by side forms 
and middle back seam. 
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The skirt part of the back 
forms two long points. 
The middle seam is left 
open up to the waist line. 
The extra fullness on the 
side seam is laid in a deep 
box-pleat on the upper 
side, and the ends are con- 
cealed by a bow and pleated ends of gros grain 
ribbon. The half-flowing sleeve is trimmed 
around the bottom with a side pleating of the 
material about three inches deep. The gar- 
ment is trimmed around the edge with lace 
three inches wide, headed by a bias fold of the 
material. The fold is only continued up the 
‘ront. The neck is corded. The Grecian cape 
is a very handsome addition to the basque, 
which can be worn with or without it. Cut the 
cape the shape of the pattern given, with a 
seam in the middle of the back. Cut six bias 
folds two and a half inches deep when folded, 
and sew on in the lines of holes given in the pat- 
tern, with one fold overlapping the other, and 
graduate in width to the front. The under side 
of the top of the cape is faced with silk, and the 
neck is completed by an edging of lace. The 


Fig. 1.—Lapy’s House 


Dress. FROM 8 TO 


goods to avoid a seam. Put the pattern togeth- 
er by the notches. The top of the front on each 
side is laid in three side pleats according to the 
notches, turning toward the middle of the front. 
The side gore and back breadth are gathered 
and sewed to the belt. The skirt is draped at 
each seam by two deep pleats on the under side, 
as the holes denote, placing the first hole on the 
second. Finish the entire edge up the front to 
the waist line with lace four inches deep, headed 
by a bias fold of the material. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 7 yards. 

Lace for trimming, 6 yards. 

TRAINED SK1IRT.—This pattern is in five pieces 
—front, two side gores, and two breadths for the 
back. Cut the front and back with the longest 
straight edge laid on the fold of the cloth to 





avoid seams. Cut two pieces each of the pat- 


Fig. 2.—Srreet Suit ror Girt 





10 YEARS OLD. Dress. 


silk fringe and folds of a darker shade. The 
over-skirt has revers at the side, which are faced 
with silk of the same shade as the trimmings. 
Basque-waist with rolling collar and revers, faced 
with silk like that of the skirt revers. Bronze 
silk hat, trimmed with a bird with bright plum- 
age, and gauze veil. 





OGRES’ HEADS AND SHOW 
HEADS. 


| Igoe tb was the name on the door, and 
Hunnicut was the ogre’s name—a soft- 
spoken, carefully stepping gentleman; and the 
head he wore in the street, well brushed, and 
with blonde whiskers, was a very creditable af- 


Fig. 3.—Lapy’s Evrntne 





LADIES’ AND CHILE 


Fig. 4.—Lapy’s WALKING 





Dress. 
[Cut Paper Patterns of Fig. 6, Basque with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over-Skirt, and Full-trained Skirt, in 


he ever did or ever could wear the ogre’s head— 
oh, fie! Did they not all see to the contrary? 
Nobody divined that when he had closed his 
own door and bolted it he took off his show 
head and hung it on the hall rack. That was, 
in case of company, to pop it on at once, you 
see. Even our ogres keep pace with the refine- 
ment of the day, and would never think of ex- 
hibiting a great scowling, brutal ogre’s head to 
the public. 

But Mrs. Hunnicut and the children! When 
they heard him in the hall, ‘‘ Hush, my dears,” 
whispered Mrs. Hunnicut, and, trembling, push- 
ed certain writing materials into a drawer. The 
children stopped their games and planted them- 
selves on chairs: for the evening before, finding 
them at play, Hunnicut desired to know if his 
home was to be converted into a circus or a rail- 
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joints. He ate greedily and fiercely, and till 
he had finished no one presumed to touch a 
mouthful. Sometimes it was his humor to pro- 
vide nothing for them but bread. There had been 
days when they had not even that. ‘The Hunnicut 
family were always hungry, in short. ‘The chil- 
dren eyed their father with greedy, longing looks. 
‘The boy, creeping slowly up to bed, who had no 
dinner the day before, thought with real anguish 
of his lost meal. Even Mrs. Hunnicut could 
have eaten her dinner with relish, but she prom- 
ised herself to slip away with her plate by-and- 
by to the wretched little urchin -up stairs. Did 
Hunnicut suspect her design? Once or twice 
he looked at her with a glance that made her 
quail, and he left the door between drawing and 
dining rooms ajar. Mrs. Hunnicut sat a while 
listening. She could hear him cough and rattle 
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Henceforward you will provide food and fuel, 
for I assure you I shall not.” 

Then he put on his show head, clapped his 
hat on above it, and went to spend the evening 
with Mrs, Terra Cotta. And Mrs. Terra Cotta 
thought him a more delightful man than ever, 
and wondered why he should ever have chosen 
a wife who was always in the dismals. 

But Mrs. Hunnicut. She was used to be eaten 
alive, you may say, every day, she and her chil- 
dren; and she had lived with infinite difficulty, 
helped out by her secret resource, which he had 
just discovered. But this last threat, in which, 
as she well knew, he was quite in earnest, took 
standing ground from under her feet. Tears 
were strange to her eyes, but now they flowed 
fast, for she was in despair. She could neither 
save herself from this new misery nor bear it. 


ished at you. You must not speak in that way!” 
But she rose as if to go for all that, and looked 
about her in an undecided way. Bridget needed 
no second hint. She ran to get the boy out of 
his bed and into his clothes. She brought the 
girl’s bonnet, and pinned Mrs. Hunnicut’s shawl 
about her. Before she could quite realize what 
she was doing, Mrs. Hunnicut found herself, chil- 
dren in hand, running away from the ogre’s castle. 

Mrs. Gilliewigs had promised herself a pleasant 
evening, for Mr. Gilliewigs was away for the 
night—an unsentimental admission, but never- 
theless an undeniable fact ; and when Mrs. Hun- 
nicut rushed in, woe-begone, with her shivering 
children, Mrs, Gilliewigs, with her work-table 
near the open fire, was just telling herself that 
she had not been so cozy in a year. 

‘*Mercy!” cried Mrs. Gilliewigs, somewhat 
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** Gilliewigs! so kind! so polite! so obliging 
to me! so tender of you!” 

‘** Just so; that is what I always thought of 
you. Many is the time I have envied you Mr. 
Hunnicut, my dear. Only Gilliewigs is not 
your warring ogre, you understand. He neither 
strikes nor chokes me, and he allows me enough 
to eat ; but he wears the ogre’s head for all that. 
If I have a plan or a pleasure, or even a pet 
thought, I have grown too wise to mention it 
to him, for he'll destroy it. He is one per- 
petual sneer. My family or any person I may 
like is a fool or a hypocrite, and he has told 
me so long that I am homely and disagreeable 
that I have grown so—in my own eyes, at any 
rate. He plays kill-joy and scarecrow at every 
turn, and when he is away I can feel nothing 
but a sense of exquisite relief. Ah, my dear, 
there are more women 
than we suppose in the 
same plight. There is 
Arabella. I am quite 
sure she is married to an 
ogre.” 

‘* Arabella!” Wretch- 
ed as she was, Mrs. Hun- 
nicut sat up in her chair 
with a strong show of in- 
terest. ‘‘Why, she is 
one of the happiest of 
women.” 

‘*So were you and I, 
my dear, in each other’s 
eyes; but for some time 
I have seen that she was 
very unhappy ; and when 
I questioned her one day 
she brought me this copy 
of a letter. ‘ Here,’ said 
she, ‘is a letter taken 
from an old, old gazette. 
Human nature is much 
the same in all ages, and 
Lucy Nameless’s  sor- 
rows, of which she wrote 
in 1729, are much the 
same with mine in 1870, 
Read it, Mrs. Gilliewigs, 
and never question me 
again.’ And now listen 
to the letter: 


“** To the Busybody : 
“*Srr,—The dear person 
Iam going to complain of I 
did once think would have 
defended me against the 
world. The man who is 
now my husband and mas- 
ter was once my admirer 
and humble servant; and 
I do think, Sir, I was then 
pretty handsome, and am 
yet what another would call 
so, though my unquiet life 
has made me much thinner 
and paler. But that man, 
my lover, would passionate- 
ly declare I was a beauty 
and an angel. Indeed, Sir, 
I was nevef so vain as to 
think I was really so; but 
these continued caresses 
and loving words made me 
think I was such to him. 
But ah! the difference be- 
tween a wife and a maiden 
courted! I think, Sir, it is 
just as great as the differ- 
ence between a young man 
courting anda husband. It 
is but by fits now that I have 
a kind look or a good word, 
and when my dear one 
Seems most constant he tells 
me I am a homely dowdy. 
Pray, Mr. Censor, help me 
to advise him and all such. 
Is it reasonable that a youn 
woman should only be hand- 
some and happy before mar- 
riage? An pray tell me if 
my husband looks out for 
a handsomer woman, may 
I not look out for an hon- 
ester man? But, Sir, you 
see the contradiction of 
this, for no other man can 
be honest and concern him- 
self with me in the stead of 
my husband. There is but 
one who may love and cher- 
ish me, and that one neg- 
lects and abuses me, 
“*Luoy NaMELEsS.’” 
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Mrs, Gilliewigs’s voice 
faltered a little toward 
the close. For Mrs. Hun- 
nicut, she was in tears. 

**Oh! what shall we 
do? What can women 
like us do? What shall 
Ido? Ican not go back 
to Mr. Hunnicut!” ex- 











ALL DRESSES. 


Fig. 5.—Lapy’s House 
RESS, 


in Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust 
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Fig. 6.—Lapy’s Hovsre Dress: 


the newspaper occasionally. Her step was light 
and her slippers were thin, but then her nerves 
were unstrung. The plate jarred in her trem- 
bling hand against the balusters, and—he was 
watching for her, lying in ambush. 

“So, madam, this is the way in which you 
meddle with my discipline.” In an instant he 
had pounced on her, and dashed the plate to the 
other end of the hall. ‘* But, sly as you are, 
you will never outwit me: I know all that goes 
on in this house—all, madam, even to the writ- 
ing that you do on the sly, when you ought to 
be attending to my house and my affairs. Fine 
feasts you have in my absence, you and your chil- 
dren, on your money. How happy I should be 
to possess a genius for a wife! Indeed, I con- 
gratulate you on your success, and I defer to it. 








Basque witH GRECIAN CaPE, OPEN-FRONT 


Over-SkIrT, AND FULL-TRAINED SKIRT (WITH CuT Paper PATTERN). 
Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 


Bridget came up to clear away the plates, and 
found Mrs. Hunnicut crying. warm-hearted 
soul was Bridget, and long ago had made com- 
mon cause with her mistress. 

‘* Arrah now,” cried Bridget, ‘‘and what do 
I always be telling ye? Take yer children and 
run for it! Ye'll come to it sooner or later. 
Sure and I remember when ye come here first, 
the purtiest little rose-bud of a thing; and now 
see how thin ye are wore with the misery and 
the fretting. Why don’t you go now to your 
cousin, Mrs. Gilliewigs? ‘Take the childer and 
go! Divil’s the word I'll tell him, the ould ogre, 
niver fear that!” 

Now Bridget had urged her like this many 
times before, and Mrs. Hunnicut had always an- 
swered, ‘‘ Hush, Bridget! I am surprised at you, 





I shall no longer venture to cater for the family. 


Bridget.” And so she said again, ‘‘ I am aston- 


Fig. 7.—Lapy’s CARRIAGE 
Dress. 


disconcerted. 
hour ?” 

‘¢Hunger, cold, blows, abuse, despair,” an- 
swered Mrs. Hunnicut, sinking into a chair, 
‘*Oh, Margery, give these childr&h something to 
eat,” and then she told her story. 

‘“*Oh, mercy!” exclaimed Mrs, Gilliewigs 
again. ‘*Oh, goodness! gracious! Did you 
ever!” These ejaculations were uttered between 
short journeys to the store closet and frantic 
dives about the room. ‘‘ Dear me! how glad I 
am that Mr. Gilliewigs is away !” 

‘Glad !” echoed Mrs. Hunnicut, in surprise. 

Mrs. Gilliewigs looked on all sides of her, and 
put her mouth close to Mrs. Hunnicut’s ear. 

‘My dear,” said she, ‘‘I am really afraid to 
say it. I never told any one before, but Mr. 
Gilliewigs is an ogre too.” 


‘* What brought you here at this 











claimed the poor wom- 
an. But Mrs. Gilliewigs 
was not so easily discour- 
aged: she had her rem- 
edy already. 

**Mr. Wiseman lives 
next door. We will ask 
him what to do.” 

So they went to find 
Mr. Wiseman, and stated 
their case. Mr. Wiseman was not at all flur- 
ried or astonished, but listened with the air of 
one who hears great cry about little wool. 

‘* A very common case,” he said—‘‘ too com- 
mon; but the remedy is simple and easy. You 
mffst go to court. The law will protect you. 
That is precisely what laws and governments 
are made for—to protect the weak and redress 
the innocent.” 

And then, I must say, Mrs. Hunnicut and 
Mrs. Gilliewigs looked at each other somewhat 
ashamed; for what could be plainer, and why 
had they never thought of it before? 

Of course they started at once for court, where 
the Lord High Fiddlestick was dispensing jus- 
tice, and there they learned two things that Mr. 
Wiseman had forgotten to mention: first, that 
justice costs a great deal of time; and next, a 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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great deal of money. In fact, there are a great 
many distressed dames who can never avail 
themselves of the law, which is so ready to pro- 
tect them, for this reason. And nd y Hunni- 
cut managed it is a mystery, but she did contrive 
not actually to potion am children; and at 
last her case was called in court, and Mrs. Hun- 
nicut told her story. The Lord High Fiddlestick 
frowned darkly. 

‘Where are your proofs, madam?” he asked, 
in a tremendous voice. 

*¢ Proofs ?” echoed Mrs. Hunnicut, somewhat 
frightened. 

** Yes, proofs. Whosawhim beat you? Who 
saw him abuse the children? Who heard him 
call you names? Whocan testify that you were 
really half starved besides this servant-maid, whom 
you have probably hired to tell a certain story ?” 

‘¢ Why—why—nobody, my lord,” stammered 
Mrs. Hunnicut. 

** You mean to say that when a man does such 
things he does them in secret? You would like 
to have us believe that when a man abuses his 
wife he does not ring a bell or sound a gong to 
call in the neighbors? Very suspicious! For 
my part, I will not believe in crimes of which 
there are no proofs. ‘ Murder always will out,’ 
in my opinion. And pray how did it happen, 
madam, that you did not rush out at once and 
acquaint your neighbors?” 

*¢ For the children’s sake I wished to keep it 
quiet,” said Mrs. Hunnicut. ‘‘ And a woman does 
not care to expose her husband, if he is an ogre.” 

‘* Wrong again,” retorted the Lord High Fid- 
dlestick. ‘‘ Where a woman really is wronged 
the first thing she does is to publish the fact. 
And really it is astonishing how many injured 
wives there are, and how nobody ever sees or 
hears any of the dreadful things done to them. 
Now, madam, here are some of Mr. Hunnicut’s 
acquaintances. Let us see if they consider him 
an ogre.” 

Then Mrs. Terra Cotta made her appearance, 
and declared that so far from being an ogre, 
she considered Mr. Hunnicut the most amia- 
ble man she knew. He was very fond of his 
wife. He often praised her, and he spoke to her 
very kindly. His wife came much nearer the 
character. She was always sour, and would 
neither talk nor visit, and when Mr. Hunnicut 
tried to joke with her, she would look down as 
if angry. And that he should abuse his children 
was monstrous! ‘They should see how he danced 
her children on his knee, and the presents he 
brought them! 

Mr. and Mrs. Jasmine confirmed Mrs. Terra 
Cotta’s statements. Ogres have a peculiar cast 
of countenance, quite different from Mr. Hun- 
nicut. ‘They had always consflered him the 
best of fathers and husbands, and never heard 
of any trouble in the family, though they had 
wondered that so pleasant a man should have 
such a gloomy and unsociable wife. 

Mrs. Amaranth came next, and she declared 
that she had never heard of any trouble in the 
Hunnicut family,till one morning Mr. Hunnicut 
rushed wildly into her house, saying that his wife 
had taken his children and deserted him. That 
he exhibited every sign of anguish; that she 
pitied him with all her heart; and for the accu- 
sation that he had ever abused his ‘children, that 
was simply ridiculous. 

Then the Lord High Fiddlestick got upon his 
legs again, and assured the court that the case 
before them was only an example of the crying 
evil of the day. It was growing the fashion for 
wives to consider themselves injured. ‘The story 
of a princess, deceived and then barbarously 
treated by an ogre, was the favorite romance. 
If a man out of six hundred dollars income re- 
fused his wife a one-hundred-dollar silk dress, 
she complained of inhuman treatment. Ifa wom- 
an wished to dance all night and her tired hus- 
band preferred to stay at home, that was cruelty. 
If a husband complained that the roast was over- 
done while his wife was writing poor poetry, that 
was barbarous cruelty. Women were the natu- 
ral and legal inferiors of men, yet there was an 
evil spirit of rebellion among them, which found 
this cry of the ogre’s head very convenient, and 
men must look to it and sternly put itdown. For 
his part, he thought the laws should be remodeled 
on Cotton Mather’s plan. If the person accused 
of witchcraft swam, she was guilty, and should be 
taken out and burned. If she sank, she was in- 
nocent. So, if she was a good wife and a true 
woman, she would keep silent and die. If she 
tried to save herself, she was neither a good wife 
noratrue woman. His lordship also recommend- 
ed that the causes of this rebellious spirit should 
be well considered. They might, he said, be 
briefly summed in two words, “isms” and 
trowsers. ‘‘Isms” was a contagious disease, 
of which weak-brained people were always in 
danger, and especially violent in certain local- 
ities, such as the town of June Rose Ville, where, 
he understood, Mrs. Hunnicut was born ; and the 
mania for trowsers was all but universal, and the 
real motive of conduct like Mrs. Hunnicut’s, 
Wherefore, his lordship proceeded, he should 
consider only the feelings of a bereaved father, 
and assign him his children, of whom he had 
been so cruelly robbed, and dismiss Mrs. Hunni- 
cut’s plea as not proven. 

**Oh, how glad I am that I have said noth- 
ing!” thought Mrs, Gilliewigs, who had cherished 
secret thoughts of presenting her own case. e 

Mrs. Terra Cotta, Mrs. Jasmine, and Mrs. 
Amaranth passed Mrs. Hunnicut with haughty 
and averted looks to congratulate Mr. Hunnicut, 
weeping over his children. 

Mrs. Hunnicut said nothing. The blow aimed 
at ‘‘isms” and trowsers had been too much for 
her, and she had fainted. 

And if any body thinks this a dismal, exagger- 
ated story about an impossible ogre’s head, upon 
my word and honor, I know Mr. and Mrs. Hunni- 
cut, Mrs. Gilliewigs, and Arabella, and it is ev- 
ery word of it trne, 





CORN-FLOWERS. 


How many years ago, my love, how many yerrs ago 
Since you, a merry-h girl, 
Qf rustic maids the very pearl, 
And I, a lad just fresh from town, 
With cheeks as pale as yours were brown, 
Roamed where the harvest crowned the land 
To view the reapers’ sturdy band, 
While maidens from their sickles keen 
Snatched the bright flowers the corn between? 


How many years ago, dear love, how many years ago 
Since—work forgotten for a while— 
Encouraged by your greeting smile, 
I made it holiday to lie 
And read your looks, half kind, half shy, 
And watch beneath some elm-tree’s shade 
The russet ears that bent and swayed, 
Until we heard on south breeze borne 
The sylvan rustling of the corn? 


In some such hour as those, my love, in some such 
hour as those, 

The while we culled the bind-weed fair 

And crimson poppy for your hair, 

Or with the trailing vetches bound 

A rural zone your trim waist round, 

I think that ere my lips confessed 

Their secret it was nearly guessed, 

As, bolder grown, I asked from thine 

The little word that made you mine. 


In that long-vanished hour, my love, that hour so 
long ago, 
As hand in hand we homeward went, 
Yet lingered oft in our content 
To listen to a gleaner’s song, 
Or help a weary child along, 
Or watch the moon when ail was still 
Come glimmering o’er the stubbled hill, 
It may be we were foolish, yet 
I ne’er have wished we had not met! 


For all our vanished years since then, the long years 
of the past, 
Though they have sadly checkered been, 
Have had their glints of joy between. 
However scant all else might prove, 
We've kept our patience and our love; 
Ne’er found ourselves of aught bereft 
But counted up how much was left ; 
Or if despair came hovering near, 
Looked up, and looking ceased to fear. 


And though these vanished years, my love, these 
years that fleet so fast, 
Have stolen from your face its youth, 
They have not touched its modest truth. 
Thy smile—perchance more rarely seen— 
Is sweet as it hath ever been, 
And all the sorrows of our life 
Have found you still the faithful wife. 
Ah! love, indeed I little knew 
How much I won in winning you. 


And in the hours to come, my love, the hours that 
yet may come, 
We, standing on the eternal verge— 
Yet singing no funereal dirge— 
Will still be glad that life goes on 
For others, though our goal be won; 
That harvest, with its golden grain, 
Has blessed the teeming soil again, 
And in these sunny autumn hours 
Gives us once more both corn and flowers! 








LOVE IN A “DOLLY VARDEN.” 


I BOUGHT the calico myself. So, you see, 
there couldn’t have been any possible mistake 
about it. Nine yards, the regular Dolly Var- 
den pattern—so the shop-girl told me, at all 
events: great islands of pink and blue morning- 
glories, surrounded by rippling waves of green 
vines, and a humming-bird the size of life tan- 
gled up in each vine! 

‘*Isn't it rather—rather large?” said I, du- 
biously. 

‘* Dear me, no, Sir!” said the shop-girl, look- 
ing at me as if I had been a South Sea Islander, 
ignorant of all the ways of civilized life. ‘‘ It’s 
small, for the fashion.” 

‘It would make pretty curtains,” said I, sa- 
tirically. 

“Dolly Vardens always come in large pat- 
terns, Sir,” said the girl; ‘and I’m quite sure 
the young lady don’t want any old-fashioned 
thing.” 

Nine yards of French calico at forty cents a 
yard—and a good deal of trouble I and the pret- 
ty shop-girl had in making change out of a five- 
dollar bill. I remember it all just as distinctly 
as if it were yesterday; and particularly good 
reason I have to remember it, as you will per- 
ceive when you have read this full and frank 
statement of affairs. 

I bought the Dolly Varden, and sent it out 
to Cedar Glen by express, and Milly wrote back 
a letter full of ecstatics and exclamation points, 
containing the distinct assertion that ‘‘there nev- 
er was such a love of a pattern,” and also the 
fact that she had it ‘“made up exquisitely,” and 
that I was ‘‘ the darlingest duck of a brother that 
ever lived!” 

‘*Be sure and come up next week,” wrote 
Milly. ‘‘I am sure you must want change, and 
little Joe has got the dearest pearl of a tiny 
tooth, and the trout baked in wine here are sim- 
ply superlative, and there is a recipe for lobster- 
salad dressing that Harold says Delmonico can’t 
excel. ‘The house is full of nice people, and I 
fully expect you to fall in love with Ariel Au- 
brey, a Southern beauty and heiress, who is here 
with the St. Johns. And furthermore, Harold 
wants me to tell you that the fishing is glorious 
—streams as dark and cold as Styx, plenty of 
shade, and no mosquitoes. And if you could 
bring me up a piece and a half of blue velvet 
ribbon just the shade of the blue morning-glory 
in the sample I inclose—the Bazar says it is the 
thing for the flounce of a Dolly Varden. But 
don’t trouble yourself unless it comes right in 
your way.” 

**Comes right in my way,” indeed! Did 
Milly suppose pieces of blue velvet ribbon walked 
up Wall Street, or thrust themselves into omni- 
bus windows? I murmured a gentle blessing 





on the unreasonableness of womankind, and con- 
trived to lose the ‘‘sample” out of my pocket- 
nee Wouldn’t you have done the same your- 
self? 

‘* But I'll run up to the Glen,” I soliloquized. 
‘* Cedar shadows, and whistling blackbirds, and 
cool trout streams gurgling their brown waters 
over mossy rocks sound delicious this tropical 
weather. And I really would like to see Miss 
Aubrey, although it is too hot to get up any 
thing but a languid flirtation until the ther- 
mometer falls below ninety.” ‘ 

So when Saturday afternoon came round— 
with the steeple of old Trinity in a scintillating 
haze of heat, and the very pine-apples and bananas 
in Fulton Market seeming to wilt and shrink 
under a sunshine hotter than their own equa- 
torial clime—lI put a clean shirt, an extra dust- 
er, and my silver-incrusted dressing-case into a 
valise, and just caught the Hudson River train 
as it steamed out of the Grand Central abomi- 
nation. 

Every body was on board: old Jones and his 
three daughters going to West Point, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Featherbrain en route for the Cats- 
kills, and Miller and his wife and plump twins 
going to a farm where ‘‘cheap board” was ad- 
vertised, and where they blindly hoped to find 
‘*all the comforts of a home,” as per prospectus, 
Every body’s baby was crying—and when one 
considered the weather, one could hardly find the 
heart to blame the poor little pink-nosed mites. 
I have always contended that it would be a good 
thing for government to board all the babies in 
an ice-house during the heated terms ; but one or 
two mothers to whom I have incidentally men- 
tioned the idea looked upon me as a milder edi- 
tion of King Herod. I know I'd like it myself 
if I was a baby. 

What has all this got to do with the Dolly 
Varden? Wait and see. I am coming to it 
as fast as the Hudson River express train will 
take me. 

Wasn’t it grand when we alighted at the Ce- 
dar Glen station, a lonely little Gothic watch- 
tower among the woods, with purple mists hang- 
ing over the distant hills, and the noise of a hid- 
den cascade somewhere near by, making one 
fell cool in spite of the state of the thermometer ! 
Wasn’t it glorious to feel the close velvety turf 
under our feet, and to breathe in the hay-scent- 
ed oxygen that freighted the atmosphere like 
wine! I could have tossed my hat in the air 
and huzzaed like a school-boy for very lightness 
of heart as I stood there on the platform in the 
pink glow of the sunset, with the train thunder- 
ing away through a deep gorge of rocks, and 
myself, so to speak, isolated from Wall Street 
and thrice-heated stone pavements for three 
days at least. 

There was the usual crowd round the station: 
a huge lumbering stage-coach with ‘‘Glen 
House” painted in staring yellow letters on the 
panels of the door, and three airy little buggies 
and wagonettes, with satin-skinned horses champ- 
ing their foam-flecked bits, and silver-plated har- 
ness flashing back the level evening sunshine; 
girls in floating muslins and white Swiss hats, 
and young men in linen suits and Panamas; 
young matrons with broods of children swarm- 
ing about them, and ladies of a certain age, who 
had evidently come down because they had noth- 
ing else to do. 

I looked carelessly around, as I lighted my ci- 
gar, with the eye of one who views the world 
from a totally sesthetic point of view, but the next 
instant my gaze was arrested by—a Dolly Varden. 

The identical Dolly Varden! I would have 
known it among acres of dry-goods, miles of 
calico, with its blue and pink morning-glories, 
and the impossible hummitig-birds among the 
great green leaves. And there it was, the cen- 
tre of a group of much-bepaniered white and 
pink and azure muslins, with an Alpine parasol 
over its head, and a many-frilled buff foulard 
skirt below, looped up to give the slender feet 
and ankles more play for walking. 

(You see I haven’t been shopping for nothing, 
for I don’t believe the most accomplished fash- 
ion editress in Christendom could ‘“ put in” the 
above technical terms in neater style. ) 

‘* It’s Milly,” quoth I, to my own personality— 
‘*Milly herself. She’s contrived to miss me; 
and now for a lark!” 

Stopping only to ignite the cigar and give it a 
good blue-wreathed start, I strode forward, and 
moving as noiselessly as if the soft grass under 
my feet was of velvet, was at the side of the 
Dolly Varden in an instant, with my arms round 
its morning-gloried, humming-birded waist. 

‘* Boo!” cried I, in stentorian accents, lifting 
the slight figure off its feet as one would lift a 
child, and rubbing my mustache, according to 
the most approved fashion of brotherly greeting, 
across a pair of rose-leaf lips. 

There was a slight scream—a struggle—the 
Dolly Varden slid out of my clasp, crying out : 

‘*What is the meaning of this insult, Sir? 
How dare you?” 

And then, to my ineffable, unspeakable, inde- 
scribable dismay, I perceived that the treacher- 
ous blossoms of the Dolly Varden had led me 
into a fearful blunder. For it wasn’t Milly, 
after all! 

Not Milly, nor any thing in Milly’s semblance, 
but a beautiful shady-eyed girl of seventeen or 
thereabouts, with chestnut brown hair brushed 
away from a forehead as smooth and white as a 
calla lily leaf, lips like scarlet sea-coral, and a 
throat as slender and stately as Diana’s own! 

‘* How dare you, Sir?” reiterated this indig- 
nant nymph, the shady eyes sparkling, the cheeks 
dyed rose red, ‘‘Is this the conduct of a gen- 
tleman ?” 

‘*I—I beg your pardon,” I stammered, feel- 
ing as if my blood was turned to fire, and as if 
my nerves were pins and needles, ‘‘I didn’t 
mean—that is, I thought it was my sister! It’s 
all the Dolly Varden, upon my word and honor!” 





**He’s crazy, dear!” whispered one of her 
companions, in a distinctly audible sotto voce, 
‘* Let's callsomebody! Let’s runaway! Where’s 
Milly? Where’s the station-master? It must 
be an escaped lunatic! Oh dear! oh dear! 
where can the keeper have gotten to? We 
must keep close together, Ariel, because—” 

‘* Ariel!” This, then, was the fair Southern 
heiress in whose eyes my too sanguine sister had 
expected me to shine! The name was not so 
common as to be readily duplicated. A pretty 
beginning this! 

“*Ladies!” I cried, deprecatingly, ‘‘in the 
name of Dolly Varden, wid you listen to me?” 

‘*There!” gasped the last speaker; ‘I told 
you he was crazy! Oh, do let’s run!” 

“* Ladies,” I began, a second time, grasping my 
valise as if it were a shield; but my intended 
oration was cut short by my sister Milly’s plump 
arms around my neck. 

**Tt’s Joe!” she cried. ‘* And I not here to 
meet you! I told them how it would be, when 
they insisted on going around by the way of the 
enchanted well!” 

Instead of returning my sister’s greeting, I 
held her off at arms-length, greatly to her aston- 
ishment, and surveyed her with deliberate gaze, 

Yes, there they were. Blue and pink morn- 
ing-glories—the leaves of green, and the hum- 
ming-birds peeping out here and there and every 
where! 

‘*T knew it!” said I, composedly. ‘‘ Didn't 
I say it was all the Dolly Varden’s fault?” 

Miss Aubrey colored and smiled, and began 
to look a degree or so less mortally offended. 

‘* You mistook me for Mrs. Harper ?” she hes- 
itated. 

“‘ Almost a fatal mistake!” I said, folding my 
arms and trying to look penitential. ‘“‘ But, 
considering Dolly Varden and all the circum- 
stances, might I pray for forgiveness ?” 

And then and there I went down on one knee, 
and then and there was first introduced to Miss 
Ariel Aubrey, and then forgiven by her. 

‘*For the sake of Dolly Varden!” she said, 
laughing. 

‘*But who on earth was to suppose that two 
ladies would go and put on gowns exactly alike?” 
I demanded, in my turn beginning to assume 
an aggrieved air. 

“Dolly Vardens!” corrected my sister. “Well, 
it ts rather a singular coincidence, and yet, when 
one comes to think of it, it is the most natural 
thing in the world.” 

And she twisted herself around to look at her 
preposterous pattern of a dress with the utmost 
complacency. 

“Feminine logic!” said I. ‘‘ Miss Aubrey, 
if you'll accept of my arm up the hill, I'll prom- 
ise not to hug you again—without your permis- 
sion.” 

“Tt wasn’t me, you know,” said Miss Au- 
brey. ‘‘It was the Dolly Varden.” 


And now here comes the point of the whole 
thing—a question which I want the female world 
at large to decide for me: Is it proper, or al- 
lowable, or de rigueur, or whatever else you call 
it, to be married in a Dolly Varden? Because 
I think it is the sweetest, prettiest, most deli- 
cious garment in the world—and Ariel says, 
““ Nonsense!” 

For how should we ever have come to this 
stage of wedding-rings and cake-boxes if it hadn’t 
been for my sister’s Dolly Varden ? 








PARIS GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorRESPONDEDT. } 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 
““FINHIS is too horrible! Itis impossible! I 

don’t, I won't, I can’t believe it!” This 
was Mrs. Hunter’s exclamation on recovering her 
consciousness. Holding the letter tight in her fin- 
gers, she stood up and motioned the quaint little 
lady away with her eau-de-Cologne and sal volat- 
ile. ‘‘It is all a base trick invented by some ene- 
my of M. De Ballisac’s, some spiteful old woman, 
jealous of my Philly’s happiness; but I shall sift it 
to the bottom; I shall not be satisfied with de- 
spising the dastardly intrigue—I shall punish the 
intrigante.” She said the last word with a look 
and an emphasis that were unmistakable. The | 
quaint old lady felt the point and the sting, but 
she did not resent them; she did not fly into a 
passion, or say one harsh word to the angry 
mother who had snubbed her : she was too kind- 
hearted for that, too good a woman to think of 
herself at all in the face of such a crisis as that 
which had burst over this fellow-creature, who 
was so much to be pitied—all the more so, thought 
the Frenchwoman, because she has herself to 
blame. How, indeed, could any mother in her 
right mind dream of giving her rich elderly 
daughter to a penniless adventurer whom she 
met in a pension? She did not know that the 
fact of meeting him in a pension was not such 
exhaustive evidence of the baron’s being both 
penniless and an adventurer to Mrs. Hunter as 
it would have been to any French mother in her 
position, supposing that a French mother with 
marriageable daughters could by any impossible 
conjuncture of circumstances have been lured into 
a boarding-house in Paris. Itnever for one mo- 
ment crossed her innocent brain that Mrs. Hun- 
ter had taken the baron for what he represented 
himself on his own showing alone and that of 
his patron, Madame De Rusenville. She had, 
of course, gone aux renseignements, taken up his 
character, inquired in the authorized underhand 
way, through trades-people and servants and con- 
cierges, etc., all particulars concerning the fas- 
cinating baron’s principles, habits, and mode of 
life, past and present; what families he was in- 
timate with, whether he paid his debts regu- 
larly, what kind of debts they were, etc.—in 
fact, all that it behooves a parent to find out 
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t a prétendant or a coachman before enga- 
= oe: She’ took for granted that Mrs. Hun- 
ter had neglected none of these inevitable pre- 
liminaries, but that, in spite of her _conscien- 
tious investigations, she had been deceived. By 
whom, or in whose pay, she could not see. 
That, however, was not her concern. She 
pitied the victim, and was sincerely glad to be 
the means of rescuing her in time from the 
wicked and disgraceful trap that some unknown 
designing hands had set for her. The letter ran 
as follows : 

a ke to me about a certain Baron de 
mv. hoards in the same house with you, and 
js going to marry an American heiress. I have quite 
accidentally become acquainted with the fact that the 
man—who, by-the-way, has no title—has a wife al- 
sready. His real name is Demalery ; and his ge gr 

‘oes by that name, lives in the Rue Rivoli, No. 95, au 
Pieteme. They have been separated for some years, he 
having run through all his money and as much of hers 
as he could Jay hands on. She is about on a par with 
her estimable husband so far as resp ility is con- 
cerned, but she has had the upper hand of him in 
worldly wisdom, and managed to get rid of him before 
he left her on the pavé. You can verify all these facts 
by appl: g to the préfecture de police. Apparently 
the heiress’s friends have neglected that simple pre- 
caution, which would have saved them all the trouble 
they have, no doubt, taken to find out the gentleman’s 
character and antecedents through a less direct me- 
dinm. I hope I am not too late with my information 
to spoil this scoundrel’s game. I remain, chére ma- 
dame,” etc. 


Was it any wonder that Mrs. Hunter fainted 
on reading this epistle, or that her first and ir- 
resistible impulse should. have been to decry the 
whole thing as a false and wicked invention? 
When she had in some degree calmed down, and 
was fit to be talked to, the quaint old lady pro- 
ceeded to catechise her as to what she knew of 
the Baron de Ballisac, and how she heard it; 
and if she did not straightway faint with aston- 
ishment on learning that she knew nothing what- 
ever beyond what he and Madame de Rusenville 
had chosen to tell, it was only because her tem- 
perament was so constituted that she was not 
capable of fainting. The letter was read a sec- 
ond time, and then Mrs. Hunter caught at the 
name of the wife. ; 

“It is written differently,” she said, ‘‘ but it is 
the same name as that of a lady whom he intro- 
duced to Philly and me as a most particular 
friend of his. How very singular! She must 
be a connection of the wife’s, and in league, of 
course, with him to catch my poor child in this 
abominable trap.” 

* How does she spell her name ?” inquired the 
French lady. 

‘With a small d, and in two words—de Ma- 
lery. But-she is a person of noble family,” ob- 
served Mrs. Hunter, with impenetrable simplicity, 
“so they can not be related, now I think of it.” 

This was almost too much for both the gravity 
and tke patience of her companion. 

“Why, surely, madame, you must see that the 
whole thing is a comedy from beginning to end,” 
she said, bluntly. ‘‘ The woman probably is as 
much entitled to put the de to her name as the 
man is to dub himself a baron. Nobody in the 
house ever believed in his title; at least no 
French person did, and it is a standing joke 
among us to see how foreigners bite at it, and 
how immediately you all take to him when Ma- 
dame Paulette, who believes in him as much as I 
do, calls out at table, ‘ Que pensez-vous, monsieur 
le baron? Renseignez-nous, monsieur le baron ; 
in the grande monde, how is so and so consid- 
ered, monsieur le baron?’ etc. It was monsicur 
le baron par ci, monsieur le baron par 4, till 
we sometimes hardly knew how to keep our faces 
serious ; while you Americans and English list- 
ened reverentially and held your breath to hear 
the baron’s answer, as if he were an oracle whose 
opinion was entitled to the most unqualified re- 
spect. But this is such a common trick in our 
country—giving titles to people who have no 
right to them, especially in places like this, 
where strangers come—that we took no heed of 
it beyond laughing at your simplicity in swallow- 
ing the bait. It did nobody any harm, and 
Madame Paulette declared it was an immense 
advantage to the house—that it enabled her to 
say she had men of rank who frequented her 
table, and artists, and so forth, and we had no 
motive for being disagreeable and discovering 
our incredulity ; but this time it has gone farther 
than was justifiable,” she added, seriously. 

“ Justifiable!” shrieked Mrs. Hunter; ‘‘justi- 
fiable! Is that the way you put it, madame? 
And to think of you, an honest woman, looking 
on at such an infamous abuse of confidence, and 
not warning me and my daughters! You ought 
surely at least to have put us on our guard not to 
admit such an unprincipled fellow as this baron 
into our intimacy. But no; you let me and my 
daughters receive him, and go out with him, and 
accept his protection through Paris, and you 
oe up your finger in womanly warning 

us, 

“* Permittéz, madame,” said the Frenchwom- 
an, quietly; “I tried to do’so, but you would 
not allow me. I did my best, when you first 
came, to become friendly with you, but you in 
the most emphatic manner shut the door in my 
face: I had no right to force myself upon you, 
though if I had known or suspected what I know 
this morning, I should have done so in spite of 
every rebuff. But even as regarded the make- 
believe baronship I had nothing to say beyond 
surmise; no one knew for certain that the man 
was an impostor, though every body believed it 
—t 1s 80 easy to know true from false in one’s 
own. Of course with strangers it is different ; 
but T could not go to you with no guarantee ex- 
cept instinct and French knowledge of French- 
men, and say, This man isan impostor; youmust 
have nothing to say tohim. And if I had, you 
would most likely not have believed me.” 

Mrs. Hunter felt the full force of this ex- 
planation, and remembered how she had been 
persuaded by Madame de Rusenville to snub 
the advances of the timid old lady, much to her 





own regret. She recalled the excuse her de- 
voted friend had alleged as a reason for warning 
her off from the poverty-stricken pensionnaire. 
It flashed across her now that this might have 
been a lie, like the rest. 

‘¢Tell me one thing, madame,” she said, im- 
pulsively, and looking the other straight in the 
face with her honest American eyes: ‘‘ are you 
in debt to Madame de Rusenville ?” 

The old lady colored and drew herself up, not 
haughtily, but with a mild dignity that made 
Mrs. Hunter sink into the heels of her Louis 
XV. boots, and blush to the roots of her hair. 

‘¢T am poor,” replied the Frenchwoman, 
‘“*but I thank God I am neither needy nor dis- 
honest. I owe nothing to any one, and Ma- 
dame de Rusenville is certainly the last person 
in the world whom I should be likely to owe any 
thing to. Did she tell you I was in her debt?” 

‘*She did,” said Mrs. Hunter. 

Her companion smiled. ‘‘She has borrowed 
money of me—money that I could ill afford to 
spare,” continued the French lady; ‘‘ but I gave 
it on her solemn promise to repay me within 
three months. That is six months age, and I 
have not seen it yet. It is hard that she should 
add to this the injustice of taking away my good 
name. I am utterly bewildered. What can her 
motive have been ?” 

The motive was now plain enough to Mrs. 
Hunter. Suddenly the mists cleared away from 
her unsophisticated mind, and she saw the 
whole web of the conspiracy as distinctly as if 
it were drawn out ona map. ‘The idea of the 
marriage between this baron and Ophelia'was a 
scheme planned by the two from the starting. 
It was necessary for its success to keep away all 
persons that might awake suspicion in the minds 
of the victims, or influence them unfavorably to- 
ward M. De Ballisac. ‘This honest old lady was 
evidently not to be trusted as an accomplice; so 
the only thing was to keep her aloof, and preju- 
dice Mrs. Hunter against her. This she suc- 
cee‘ied in doing, as we have seen, though it al- 
ways caused an uncomfortable feeling in Mrs. 
Hunter’s mind when she remembered how un- 
graciously she had silenced the meek overtures 
of the poor woman. But now what was to be 
done? She did not entertain the shadow of 
a doubt but that the contents of the letter were 
true, but she did not expect the same ready 
credulity from Ophelia. ‘The foolish maiden 
was quite infatuated about her baron, and was 
sure to make a desperate stand for him. Mrs. 
Hunter recoiled from the direct source and mode 
of inquiry suggested by the letter. The pre- 
fect of police! it was like hunting out a thief 
or a swindler. ‘‘ Well,” said the old lady, ‘‘ and 
what else was this man?” ‘I'rue; what else? 

There was a knock at the door. It was Ophe- 
lia, come to look for her mother, and report the 
pleasant result of the morning’s expedition. Mrs. 
Hunter handed her the letter. Ophelia did not 
faint. 


it to be a mistake. Let us send for M. De 
Ballisac, and hear what is at the bottom of it.” 
She was very white, but very calm. The quaint 
old lady felt her heart go out in pity for the 
American lady, but she made no scene. 
us send for M. De Ballisac,” repeated Ophelia. 
And he was sent for. Comet. 





GENTLEMEN’S FASHIONS IN 
OLDEN TIMES. 


little part, whether as the wearers or the makers. 
The first milliners were bearded men. 


gown to the house of Petruchio. 


as that of their more fickle lords. 


She read it twice over carefully, and 
then she said, very quietly, ‘‘ Mother, I believe 


“*Let 


ly all the short-lived splendors of which the 
old chroniclers tell so much women had but 


It was a 
tailor, not a mantua-maker in the modern sense 
of the word, who brought home Katharina’s new 
Nor did the 
comparatively simple and becoming attire of the 
ladies of feudal times change by any means so 
often from the decorous grace of its original type 
There is less 
difference, sartorially speaking, between Queen 
Eleanor and Margaret of Anjou, between Beren- 
garia and Isabel of France, than between the men 


and wool, with bran or straw, according to the 
liberality of the customer, was what tailordom 
had then to offer to a discerning public; and 
soon afterward the stiff Elizabethan ruff, excru- 
ciatingly starched, and with its bristling points 
as sharp as the spiked leaves of a holly hedge, 
began to incase the much-enduring necks of both 
sexes. Then to the brocaded doublets and short 
hose of the originals of the Vandyck portraits 
there succeeded the lace falls, the knee-buckles, 
flapped coats, fathomless waistcoats, and majes- 
tic periwigs of that Augustan age of which the 
Cesar held his revels at Whitehall, and spent in 
a month of easy-going, careless, almost joyless 
-prodigality the yearly income which England 
and the French king subscribed for Charles the 
Second. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


“Ce you give me a list of those routes on 
which an accident has recently occurred 2’ 
inquired a friend the other night, after the usual 
dish of disasters, as set forth by the evening pa- 
per, had been discussed. 

We thought it would be a long one, but would 
make the attempt. ‘ Why do you want it?” 

“* Because,”’ he replied, ‘‘I must travel about 
the country a good deal this fall, and I should 
like to select those routes on which there has 
been an accident. You see, they will be careful 
for a little while where there has been some 
—- disaster, and I may escape with my 

ife. 

If there is a grain of truth in this grim remark, 
the inference is plain. There is no need to dwell 
upon the calamities which have spread mourning 
and anguish through the country, and whose de- 
tails are familiar to our readers. But when we 
remember it is generally admitted that steam- 
boat and railroad accidents are usually caused 
by carelessness, and that their fatality to life is 
greatly increased by lack of proper precautions 
and of life-saving appliances, there comes an 
earnest longing for the time when transporta- 
tion companies shall be under the strictest legal 
supervision—when such a tragedy as that of a 
hundred and fifty human beings struggling help- 
lessly in the angry waters of Long Island Sound 
shall be almost an impossibility. , 





Among the painful incidents connected with 
the loss of the ill-fated Metis is the triple be- 
reavement of a Mrs. Martin. With her husband 
and two little children she was on her way to 
Manchester, New Hampshire. Both father and 
mother were provided with life-preservers when 
the steamer sank, and each took a child and 

lunged into the sea. When Mrs. Martin, in an 
insensible condition, was rescued from the water 
by the Moccasin, the infant of eight weeks which 
she had in her arms before leaving the sinking 
vessel was gone. Her first inquiry on recover- 
ing her senses was for husband and children, and 
almost the first dead face she saw on the deck 
was that of her husband. No words can de- 
scribe the agonizing grief which overwhelmed 
her on learning that she was a childless widow. 
Mrs. Martin is a Scotchwoman by birth, though 
she has spent most of her life in this country, 
and she is only twenty-four years old. 





Is New York at last to be supplied with pure 
milk? It is said that there is to be, the latter 
part of this month, a grand mass convention at 
the hall of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, at which the milk-producing farmers will 
consider the practicability of supplying this city 
with pure milk. 





Clementine-Alberta-Marie-Leopoldine is the 
overwhelming name which the King of the Bel- 
gians has bestowed upon his infant daughter. 





There is a nice literary contention oing on 
in sundry institutions of learning. hen it is 
all settled by the professors it will be soon 
enough for common people to decide whether 
they will say ‘‘ Kickero”’ or “‘Sisero.”” Jast at 
present there is a division of opinion, old-fash- 
loned students rebelling against ‘‘ Kickero.” 





The Pacific Mail steamship America, which 
was destroyed by fire in the harbor of Yokoha- 
ma on the night of August 24, was considered a 
splendid specimen of naval architecture.. At 
the time of her departure from New York it 
was supposed that her security and provision 
against fire were unusually good, there being an 
independent boiler and apparatus to flood each 


of their respective times. ‘They never made them- 
selves sublimely ridiculous, as masculine vanity 
so constantly urged the fops of the period to do. 
Until we reach the bristling raffs and steeple hats 
of Elizabeth’s reign there is nothing—unless it 
be the fantastic contrast of colors brought in by 
Henry the Sixth’s imperious consort—to pro- 
voke a smile, from the days. of the Confessor to 
those of the Defender of the Faith. 

But the men of those centuries were arrayed 
as superbly as so many bright-winged butterflies, 
flashing with rainbow tints and powdered with 
gold. In every household of any pretension to 
rank, even in those of the poorer gentry who 
groaned over the fashioner’s charges and hag- 
gled smartly with the chapman who sold the 
wares, @ large slice of the family income was 
devoted to clothing its head. And not merely 
vanity and ostentation, but the gregarious in- 
stinct which we share with sheep, pushed medi- 
eval mankind into a practical compliance with 
fashions which were directly injurious to health. 
The warm clothing, and in particular the weighty 
hoods, worn in Edward the Third’s reign were 
excellent allies to the deadly epidemics of the 
time, and may even have whetted the scythe of 
that Black Death that mowed among our fore- 
fathers as among thick grass, and that swept 
away half the population of Europe. ‘The ex- 
travagant tightness of the French hose and doub- 
let worn under Louis the Eleventh—and of which 
Charles the Bold’s towering effigy, as he stands 
in stone, larger than in life, beside the famous 
chimney-piece of the Bruges Town-hall, is the 
best example—was succeeded by the ludicrous 
bulk of the bombasted garments of Francis of 
France and bluff Harry of England. Trank 











hose and Flanders coats, stuffed out with hair 


deck and send a volume of steam into the hold 
when necessary. It was then estimated that 
this could be accomplished in one minute and a 


half, with seven to ten streams. 
mechanical —— 
ent steam fire an 


Besides these 
ements there were independ- 
bilge pumps in goodly num- 


ber and of large capacity. 





The old Russian at Old Orchard Beach, Maine, 
about whom the newspapers have been talking, 
is a veritable fact. hether he really lives on 
sea-weed, and imbibes two or three gallons of 


sea-water daily, as is stated, we can not aver; 


but that he bathes several times a day is certain. 
He seems to have no friendly companion; but 
alone, and careless of all observers, every few 
hours he takes his swift barefooted walk over 
the sandy beach to some solitary spot where he 
can have the ocean to himself. It is rumored 
that he rubs himself dry with the white sand of 
bo ——* which may account for his peculiarly 
red skin. 





The Signal Office is making new arrangements, 
whereby the form and appearance of the clouds 
may be noted with correctness and facility. By 
means of a convex mirror the colors and shades 
are traced on a plane of glass placed above the 
mirror. 





A Michigan town has changed its name from 
‘Bake Mills” to ‘‘Gobleville.”” To be sure, 
there is no accounting for tastes! 





“The Old Curiosity Shop,”’ the latest issus of 
the ‘‘ Household Edition” of Dickens’s works 
(Harper & Brothers), is illustrated by an Amer- 
ican artist not unknown to the readers of Har- 
per’s Weekly and Bazar—Thomas Worth. The 
sketches are spirited and suggestive, and indi- 
cate a careful study of the manners and customs 
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tures of the interior of the old curiosity shop, 

of the party at Miss Sophy Wackles’s, the grave- 

yard scene where little Nell mends the clothes 

of Punch and Judy, Quilp’s unexpected return 

to interrupt Sampson Brass in the composition 

of the descriptive advertisement, and the drown- " 
ing of Quilp, we consider particularly good. 

The volumes of this edition previously issued 

—“Oliver Twist’? and “ Martin Chuzzlewit’*— 

are illustrated by English artists. 











































































































During the summer vacation of the public 
schools in New York city the school-houses— 
over one hundred in number—have been thor- 
oughly repaired and altered for reoccupation by 
the 85,000 pupils. The vacation has this ‘year 
been nearly seven weeks in length—an exten- 
sion which it is believed will prove salutary to 
both pupils and teachers. 





Two new theatres are now in progress of erec- 
tion in. Milan—the Donizetti and the Commedia. 
When these are completed there will be fourteen 
theatres in that city. 





A Berlin paper informs us that a Boston cler- 
gyman, having been tried by the Superior Court f 
for a heinous crime, received as punishment 9 
therefor fifty lashes on the bare back, and was { 
branded on the forehead with a hot iron by the 
“executioner of Boston!’ We never know ; 
what happens near us until we get information 
from a distance! 





A singular escape was that of a lady and gen- 
tleman who, with their two children, went on 
board the Metis on that fatal night of its loss. ; 
The lady, seeing the threatening aspect of the \ 
weather, and fearing a gale, declined to proceed, 
and although her husband tried to laugh away 
her fears, she remained firm, and the party re- 
turned to their home, allowing their on A 
which was on board, to go forward, and which 
was, of course, lost. 





Hartford ladies have instituted a novel enter- 

rise, which is worthy the consideration of their 

hristian sisters in other places. They have : 
opened a day nursery for the children of work- 4 
ing-women who are obliged to go out by the 3 
day. Children are received at half past six in } 
the morning and kept until seven at night, and 
five cents a day pays for the care bestowed and 
the meals supplied. 


One life-preservey is often a serviceable ap- 
pendage, ifa person must battle with the waves 
of the ocean ; two, however, are not an increased § 
protection, in general; and the man who, when 
the Metis was sinking, tied two life-preservers 
about his hips, and hung his traveling-bag over 
his neck, all over a full suit of clothes, was 
saved in spite of himself. 


The steamer Bienville, burned on its passage 
to Aspinwall, was built in Brooklyn in 1860. 
During the civil war she was bought by the 
Navy Department, took part in the memorable 
capture of Forts Walker and Beauregard, and 
throughout the war,.did excellent service. She 
was refitted for the passenger and freight busi- 
ness in 1867,.and then chartered from her orig- 
inal owners by the Eacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany. : 





We see it stated that medical writers caution 
people against eating — in any form at 
evening. It is asserted that they depress the 
circulation and exhaust the system by the prus- 
sic acid which they contain. If eaten in the 
morning, or atan early dinner, some exercise may 
follow to aid their proper digestion. Exactly 
to what extent this statement is true we do not 
know, only it is a well-established fact that fruit 
of all kinds is more wholesome in the morning f 
than at night; and the peach is one of the most } 
delicious of all fruits. 

Somebody mentions a new way to serve up 
peaches. Take good-sized free-stone peaches, 
wipe and halve them, and place them flat side 
down in a little hot butter or lard. Let them 
fry to a nice brown, then turn and fill the seed- 
cup with sugar, which, by the time the fruit is 
properly coated, will be melted, and form with 
the juice of the peach a rich sirup. Serve up 
hot. Most persons think the dish a superb one. 





Lady Lovelace, Byron’s daughter, on one oc- 
casion paid a visit to Newstead Abbey. The 
entleman who invited her there took her into 
he great library. While there he read aloud to 
her one of the finest passages from Byron’s po- 
ems, when she admiringly asked who was the 
author. The gentleman stared at her, and said, 
“There is hae ra of the author,” pointing 
to a portrait of Byron. He read yet more of By- 
ron’s poetry to her. Lady Lovelace was mute 
with astonishment as new revelations burst 
upon her. ‘Do you think this is affectation,” 
she said at last, ‘when I tell you I have been 
brought up in complete ignorance of all that re- ‘ 
gards my father?” From that moment a pas- 
sionate enthusiasm for every thing which recall- 
ed the memory of Byron took possession of her. 
While at Newstead Abbey she used to shut her- 
self up for long hours in the apartments he had 
lived in, and which still retained much of the 
furniture which had belonged to him. 





Small birds in England do not appear to be- 
lieve in the eight-hour system. Some curious 
statistics concerning them have been recently 
laid before the English Parliament in a plea for 
a law to protect them from being snared and 
shot. The thrush is said to work from 2.30 in 
the morning until 9.30 in the evening, or nine- 
teen hours. es this time he feeds his 
young 266 times. Blackbirds work seventeen 
hours. The male feeds the young forty-four 
times, and the female fifty-five times per day. 
The industrious titmouse manages to spread 417 
meals a day before its voracious offspring. Nat- 
uralists have taken great pains to ascertain these 
facts, and many similar ones. 





Life-preservers are worse than useless, unless 
they are securely fastened close up under the 
arms. If they slip down to the middle orlower 
part of the body, they will cause the head to fall 
under the water, and produce instant death by 
drowning. Many of the passengers of the Metis 
who were drowned had life-preservers, but they 
were often found to have slipped down to the 
hips, or even to be tangled about the lower 














of the time in which the story is laid. The pic- 
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GYMNASTIC FESTIVAL AT 
BO 


N Germany the gymnasium is a national in- 

stitution. There is scarcely a town of any 
importance throughout the length and breadth 
of Vaterland that has not its Turn-Verein, or 
gymnastic society, and the name of Jahn, the 
originator of these clubs, is honored and rever- 
enced as that of a social reformer and patriot. 
‘There can be little doubt that the constant and 
habitual practice of gymnastics in that country 
has done as much to increase the military ef- 
ficiency of the German soldiers as the Kriegs 
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GYMNASTIC FESTIVAL AT BONN, GERMANY. 


Spiel contests have to improve the tactical skill 
of their officers. The gymnastic festivals, or 
congresses, as they are sometimes called, are 
held every three years, but the Franco-German 
war prevented the holding of th® last at its prop- 
er date, so that it is now six years since Ger- 
many has witnessed such an assembly as that 
which gathered at Bonn a week or two ago, 
From every district of Rhineland came detach- 
ments of sturdy athletes, light, sinewy, and act- 
ive, full of strength and courage—thoroughly 
trained men, whose course of instruction had 
given them a wonderful knowledge of how best 
to apply and to economize the physical powers 
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which constant practice had so marvelously de- 
veloped: 4000 of these noble fellows marched 
in procession through the streets of Bonn, each 
party being headed by its distinguishing banner, 
and receiving quite an. ovation from the inhab- 
itants; then tramping up the hill-side to the 
music of the bands, they planted their colors at 
equal distances round the display ground, and 


proceeded to the business of the day. First: 


came the mass exercise, 4000 right hands raised 
on high and swung round in unison, 4000 heads 
swayed to and fro as though by machinery ; all 
the intricate motions of manual drill are gone 
through, and ever and anon the 4000 voices are 
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raised in melodious chorus, the sweet sound¢ 
and graceful movements fitting each other in the 
most charming manner. ‘Then the men break 
off, and squads are formed for practice at each 
kind of apparatus. Horizontal and parallel bars, 
ropes, ladders, poles, jumping stands, vaulting 
horses, weights, dumb-bells and bars, Indian 
clubs, and other conceivable kinds of gymnastic 
appliances are brought into use, and the feats of 
skill, strength, and daring performed would as- 
tonish many persons whose sole notion of gymnas- 
tics is derived from the showy, and in many cases 
fool-hardy, exploits of acrobats. ‘The festival was 
kept up for several days, and the majority of 
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the visitors camped out during the time. The 
weather was decidedly bad; but that did not 
prevent the gathering of crowds of spectators on 
each day that the evolutions were gone through. 
An address was delivered on the ground at the 
opening of the festival by Herr Georgii, and the 
proceedings were appropriately closed by an 
evening meeting in the Beethoven Hall, where 
Dr. Hermann Bleibtren delivered an oration. 








LAUNCHING THE LIFE-BOAT. 
See illustration on page 645. 


& TNIGHT hundred and eighty-two lives saved 
in twelve months,” records the last report 

of the English National Life-boat Institution, 
which now maintains a fieet of 233 serviceable 
boats on the coast of Great Britain, at a yearly 
cost of more than £21,000. These statistics 
rove the great utility of these admirable craft 
bi England, and should serve to stimulate their 
multiplication in our own waters, where they 
ight be the means of saving so many lives. 
— particulars concerning the English organi- 
zation can not fail to be of interest to our read- 


ers. 

The crew of an English life- boat generally 
consists of thirteen men, ten at the oar, one 
bowman, and the cockswain and his assistant. 
Of these only the two latter have a regular sal- 
ary, the others receiving a reward for each time 
of going out, viz., £1 by night and 10s. by day, 
besides a small sum for practices. The men, 
when wanted, are called together by two cannon 
shots by night and a flag by day, and a reward 
is given to any one who may bring news of a 
wreck to the station. The boat is always kept 
ready for use on her carriage, and when needed 
is drawn down to the sea by a strong team of 
horses, turned round, filled with her complement 
of men, backed into the water, and at the word 
of the cockswain, who watches for a favorable 
moment, run sharply, bow foremost, into the 
surf, the men pulling even before the boat is 
fairly off the carriage. The scene depicted in 
our engraving, however, is far calmer, not to say 
less dangerous, than the one we have described. 
It is the launch of a new life-boat, which recent- 
ly took place at the little Welsh harbor of Porth- 
cawl, Glamorganshire. ‘The boat, built of Hon- 
duras mahogany, had been presented to the in- 
stitution by Miss Grove in memory of a deceased 
brother, and was launched from the sands with 
considerable ceremony, in the presence of a large 
crowd of towns-people. After a short prayer 
from the Rev. J. Knight, and a few words from 
Captain Ward, the inspector of the institution, 
the donor broke a bottle across the prow, and 
the little vessel, fully manned and equipped, was 
launched into the sea, where, in an experiment- 
al trial, she most satisfactorily acquitted herself 
both under sail and with the oars. 
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ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. C. G.—We can add nothing here to the advice 
given in the “ Ugly Girl” papers. Itis our private opin- 
fon that some freckles are ineradicable. If yours are 
of this kind, your best course is to make your conver- 
sation so agreeable that your friends will forget to look 
for them. 

E. 8. B.—A Life of James Gordon Bennett, by Isaac 
C. Pray, was published some fifteen years ago. We 
are not aware of the existence of any other memoir. 

Maus. E. A. 8.—We do not answer. inquiries by mail, 
and can give no opinion of the comparative merits of 
various systems of dress cutting. 

Mas. T. G. B.—An edredon is the eider-down cover- 
ing 8o much used in Germany, and which we can tes- 
tify from personal experience is the most delicious 
coverlet imaginable, making ordinary quilts and blank- 
ete seem like relics of barbarism. It is at once liter- 
ally “as light as a feather” and ‘“‘as warm as toast,” 
with the additional advantage that you can graduate 
its warmth to suit your liking by enveloping yourself 
more or less closely in its downy recesses. We think 
that they can be obtained at ordinary feather stores, 
at a cost of from sixty to a hundred dollars. 

L. E. C.—For description of Josephine knot see 
Answers to Correspondents in Bazar No. 87, Vol. V.— 
Photographs of Mr. George William Curtis are in the 
market, and can be readily obtained. 

Mas. E. 8.—For infants’ knitted socks and sacques 
see Bazar No. 2, Vol. IV., and No. 26, Vol. V. We shall 
probably publish other designs shortly. 

Mus. C. A. M.—You will find the latest information 
about fall dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 
87 and 88. Some flounces of a darker shade of wine- 
colored silk will make your dress in the height of the 
fashion. Swiss muslin is the only inexpensive fabric 
for ruffles. 

Hatrre.—Make your black alpaca by the loose po- 
lonaise pattern sent you. Read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 34, Vol. V., for minute directions. For 
your purple poplin a kilt-pleated skirt with apron and 
basque will be stylish. Trim with velvet bands of a 
darker shade, and ruffles of the poplin bound with 
velvet. 

H. K. D.—We can not reply to letters by mail, and 
we can not give you the addresses of picture-galleries 
in this column. 

A. W. C.—The Dolman, the plain talma, the mante- 
let, and the sacque with cape will all be made up in 
cashmere for the fall and winter. Double capee are 
handsomest for tall ladies, while stout tigures, or very 
#mall ladies, \ook best in the single talma or the man- 
He with long fronts. 

Lit.y.—The softer your ribbons are, the more styl- 
ish. Do not attempt to stiffen them, though a little 
borax will have that effect. 

B.—A large bow worn on top of the head, or in front 
of the cap or bonnet, is called an Alsacian bow. 
Black led di d rings are worn in 
mourning. Bustles will remain in fashion; also 
basques.—A school-girl should not notice a bow from 
@ strange man. 

Mas. M. A. T.—Make a basque and kilt-pleated skirt 
of your silk by description in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 87, Vol. V. Three back breadths in wide 
kilt pleats, two side gores, and one front gore will 
make a graceful skirt. Have a deep kilt pleating 
across the bottom of the gored breadths, headed by 
gathered raffies bound and headed with velvet. 








E. W.—See descriptions of fall suits in Bazar No. 87, 
Vol. V. Combine your garnet and brown dresses, and 
make kilt pleating and a loose polonaise for your al- 
paca. High-crowned narrow-brimmed round hats of 
black straw and velvet will be worn. Arrange your 
hair in a Pompadour-rolled front with a single chate- 
laine. The standing English collar with broken points 
in front, and twilled silk neck-ties of the palest shade 
possible, are the fashion at present for ladies. Shirt- 
waists will continue in fashion for fall dresses. Kilt- 
pleated waists will alsv be worn to match the kilt 
skirts. 

Krrry Cirover.—Put bands of dark gray or brown 
velvet above the flounces of your gray poplin. You 
need not alter the dress. 

Sounoot-Gret.—A girl of fifteen should wear dress 
skirts reaching to her ankles. Her hair should be 
braided in a single thick hanging braid. 

Lvom W.—Make your polonaise by the Loose Polo- 
naise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V., and 
trim with black velvet bands and fringe. The pattern 
will be sent you from this office for 25 cents. The 
Irish poplin should have a basque, apron, and demi- 
train skirt with kilt-pleated back made by the descrip- 
tion given in Bazar No. 87, Vol. V. 

Kare.—No congratulations are offered in church. 
Parents hasten home after the ceremony, and con- 
gratulate the newly married on their arrival at home.— 
Make your Paris muslin with four deep flounces on 
the back breadths; edge each flounce with two nar- 
row side pleatings. Cover the front breadth to the 
knee with side pleatings. Put lengthwise bows down 
the front side seam to conceal where the fl 


Tr an article is to be judged by its popularity or suc- 
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cess, the Wilson Sewin 
all competitors, as all the other companies’ increase 
combined does not reach one-half of 4100 per cent. We 


would advise our readers to call and see a machine that 
can achi such d at the office of the Wilson 
Sewing Machine Co. Sold complete for $50, and war- 
ranted for five years. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, 
New York, and in all other cities in the United States. 
‘The company want agents in country towns.—[Com.] 








Facts ror THE Lapres.—Mrs. Rixa Levy, 
New York, has supported herself and family for 
fourteen years with Wheeler & Wilson’s Lock- 
Stitch Machine, without any repairs, and the ma- 
chine is stillin good order. See the new Improve- 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[ Com. ] 





DRS. STRONG’S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
Sanatoca Springs, New York, is unsurpassed in the 
treatment of Lune, Femare, and Cuzonio Diseases. 
Turkish, Russian, Hlectro-T , and Sulpbur-Air 


Baths, dropathy, Vacuum Treatment, Movement 
Cure, Calisthenics, &c. nd for Circulars, indorsed 
by Bisho; Janes, Rev. T. L, Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 
Lewis, D.—[Com.] 





Coxieate & Co. recommend their Casumzze Bouquet 
Soar for general toilet use, because of its intrinsic 
worth. Its materiais are pure, its nce pervad- 
ing, its beauty unexcelled by any other toilet soap yet 
olttered to the public.—[Com.] 





stop. Then add a rounded apron, and make the cor- 
sage a basque, with heart-shaped neck and antique 
sleeves. 

Sartor.—The curled-brim sailor hat is imported in 
velvet. It is to be worn far back on the head, like a 
bonnet, and is sometimes supplied with strings. 

Gray Hare.—Get passementerie and fringe to trim 
your gray silk, as you do not like ruffies. Put these 
on the basque and over-skirt, and leave the lower skirt 
plain. Velvet bows up the front instead of buttons. 
Wear asky blue or rose neck-tie, or else fine laces with 
pink coral jewelry, in order to have the necessary touch 
of color. A peacock blue wing will enliven the round 
hat. Simply border the black silk basque and sleeves 
with lace and jet passementerie. The white Swiss 
dress would be more suitable than the black and white 
costume. 

Cu.rrir Fay.—Braid your back hair in a single 
plait of three tresses, and arrange as a chatelaine. 
Pass a ribbon around your head, and tie in an Alsacian 
bow on top to hide where the chatelaine is fastened. 

Stone Camro.—Get finely embroidered bands and 


-sleeves for your set of linen lingerie. You can buy 


these as beautifully needle-worked as the outside col- 
lars and cuffs are. Cluny lace is not used for trim- 
ming, and, indeed, fine needle-work is now preferred 
to any lace, as it 1s more substantial. 

Grren.—Make your bride-maid dress by description 
of a ball dress given in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 38, Vol. V.—In “Burke's Peerage” you will find 
full information concerning the genuine coats of arms 
recognized in English heraldry. 

Janz L.—Get navy blue cloth for your little girl’s 
fall sacque, and trim with a bias band of black silk an 
inch wide, piped on the upper edge with a tiny fold of 
white merino. 

Movrnine.—A Dolman, or else a double cape of 
soft lustreless twilled cloth, will be the best wrap for 
a lady in mourning. Trim it with bias bands of gros 
grain and fringe, or else with fur. Seal-skin sacques 
are often worn in mourning, but many ladies object 
to them on account of their red tints. Black marten 
is the fur most suitable for mourning. 

Fut Dress.—The newest dresses for evening parties 
are made without over-skirts, or at most with merely 
an apron front. You will find descriptions of kilt- 
pleated back breadths and flounced skirts in New 
York ‘Fashions of Bazar Nos. 87 and 38. Get very 
pale tinted rose or salmon-colored silk, and trim with 
pleatings and ruffles of the same according to those 
descriptions. Your skirt should not be a long train. 
Demi-trains are far more stylish. The sash should be 
watered ribbon of the same shade, or else bias velvet 
of a darker shade. Do not tie it in an ordinary bow, 
but in perpendicular loops, and let it hang on the left 
side. 

M. E. B.—The articles to “‘ Ugly Girls” published in 
late numbers of the Bazar will tell you how to im- 
prove your complexion, etc. : 

A. B. C.—Velvet and lavender with black and white 
will be suitable for you this winter. Black silk hand- 
somely trimmed with jet will also be appropriate.— 
Your visiting-cards should not have a black edge.— 
Brown twilled cloth made as a sacque or a walking 
coat will suit your boy of two years. 

Mrs. M. D. H.—Thick white lamb’s-wool cloth made 
in a sacque and bound with velvet, or else a walking 
coat and cape of merino warmly wadded, is the wrap 
you want for your child. 

Derroir Greennorn.—The letters “P. P. C.” on a 
visiting-card indicate a parting visit. They are the 
initials of the French words pour prendre congé, or to 
take leave. . 

X. X.—A polonaise made by Loose Polonaise pat- 
tern illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V., is the best 
model for your brocaded silk. Wear with a black 
silk skirt. Ps 

Mrs. L. 8S. F.—Boys’ cloth suits are bound with 
black silk braid. 

Jupre.—Instead of a merino get a cashmere suit, 
and let it be one of the new bronze shades. Make 
with a polonaise and single skirt. The black silk 
should be a richly trimmed skirt, apron front and 
basque, and should be worn with a black velvet Dol- 
man. Make the black beaver mohair by full direc- 
tions given in Bazar No. 34, Vol. V. A black velvet 
bonnet, with blue and green wing and ostrich tips, will 
be appropriate with all these dresses. 

Governrss.—If you are married, and a foreigner, 
have Madame on your visiting-cards; if you are single, 
and of American or English birth, Miss is certainly 
your appropriate title. 

Mrs. F. E. W.—Make your long black silk by pat- 
tern illustrated in Bazar No. 89, Vol. V. For the 
cashmere use the Loose Polonaise pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No, 28, Vol. V. You will find all the infor- 
mation we can give you about fall dresses in the New 
York Fashions of late numbers of the Bazar. Dress 
skirts elaborately trimmed, especially up the back 
breadths, will be very fashionable. 

A. H.—Plain Brussels net is more stylish for veils 
than dotted net. Three-cornered veils worn with a 
deep point in front are most popular. Spanish blonde 
lace two or three inches wide is the border. 

Hevena.—A pink silk basque with white Hernani 
sleeves would be stylish with your ruffled skirt of 
those two fabrica. 















Corytne Wuert.—B: 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly in- 


from the napeoment with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of % cents. 


——————————ee 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LL DRUGGISTS sell) PERRY’S 
MOTH ANE FRECKLE LOTION, 


because it is reliable. 
THANKFUL 


For past favors, Mrs. C.G. PARKER wishes to inform 
the public that a full a of Winter Goods being 
now Offered for sale in this city, she continues to make 
= of every description, at her usual rates. 
jam” rles sent on receipt of 25 cts. For circular, with 
reference (free), address _ Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 
713 Broadway, New York City. 


BEERS, otlfth 


LADIE } BOOTS & 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
‘MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send 
for Circular containing references and particulars. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 385 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zepbyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and Camp 
Chairs. Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Noveltiesin a But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. Allkindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
0; and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 
GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 
LADIES scipuion of the mostwondertal 


discovery in the world for beautifying the complexion. 
kles and Moth Patches removed in ten days. 


Warranted. Tess 
Mrs. SHAW, 841 6th’ Ave., New York. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros:Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


BEAUTIFUL LADIES. 


Tan, ee and especially for beautifying the 
































Box 66, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


MOTHERS, 


‘S_ yesrii’s LacrEous FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 





V by the most eminent iy cians. U 
old by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 15 South William Street, New York. v 


iN} A. NTS. 
CURTAIN 5 & LAMBREQUIN § 


Every desirable style of Curtain imported or made 
by our firm. Patterns, Photographs, and Drawings 
sent at cost, on application, to those desiring to pur- 
chase. GL. RELTY & CO., 724 Broadway, N. Y, 


K. PHOENIX es Narse! ; 600 
F, acres; bea 12 Green- ouses ; vom a a 
Hever Prants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cts, 











INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 


fern, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Cor, Broadway and Nineteenth St., N. y, 
have now open , 
A Choice Assortment of New and Desirable Styles in 
INDIA SHAWLS, 


FALL AND WINTER UNDERWEAR & HOSIERY, 


for 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN, 
is now complete, 
comprising the following choice lines: 
All-Silk and Imperial Vests and Drawers, 
Scotch and Shetland ‘“ a 


Real and Imitation hemp 
Fancy Cashmere, Plain and Fancy Merino Hose. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN HOSIERY 
in all grades, : 


FALL GARMENTS AND TRAVELING SUITS, 
A Choice Collection now open. 


COR. OF BROADWAY & NINETEENTH ST., N.Y, 


if AlR,— HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES, 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED, 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES, 

82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00, 

Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 











BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
rally curly. 


Size. My Price. Retailsin N.Y. for 
PR BOMUMD Gages ccsciues MUUU at esonccees $10 00 
oS ae seed seateReae sacaseecaes 12 
Extra Large........ PROUD S cece easeee 15 00 


LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only...... 
24 “ oe “ “ “ <o 


26 “ “ “ “ “ 





Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843.< 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York Clty. 

Will send mete, Cc. mPa by seme i or by ba or 
exp! prepaid, on receipt of color and mone % 
istered letter or P. O. money order. ies 

Correspondence answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
stamps. Please mention Harper's Bazar when you write, 


RTISTS’? MATERIALS.—The best materi- 
als for Oil and Water-Color Painting and Drawin 
from the first manufacturers in England, France, an 
Germany, for sale at the lowest prices, by 
‘WILLIAM SCHAUS, 749 Broadway, N. ¥. 








SAFEST & PUREST OIL 


DENSLOW & BUSH'S 
‘Premium Safety” Oil, 


fire test 150°. “This oi 
will not explode or ignite 
if a lamp be broken."— 
N.Y. Tribune. Sold by all 
wi dealers in the U.S. Ad- 
dress 

Bq DENSLOW & BUSH, 
130 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


, Library Etition 
MISS MULOCK’S WORKS. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
The complete set, 17 vols., in neat case, $25 00. 











, IN THE WORLD lig, 





Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha’s Husband. 
—A Life for a Life. —Two Marriages.—Chris- 
tian’s Mistake.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.— 
Studies from Life. —The Fairy Book.—Unkind 
Word.—Mistress and Maid.—The Woman’s 
Kingdom.—A Brave Lady. 


Harper’s new edition of Mrs. Mulock-Craik’s works 
is so desirable for the library that it must have a gen- 
eral circulation among families. Her stories are so 
genuinely good, so free from age oe vice and 
namby-pamby goodness, so noble and whitely pure, 
yet so fresh and interesting, that it is cause for grati- 
tude they are published by the house which insures 
their most general distribution throughout the coun- 
try.—Correspond Cincinnati Times and Chronicle. 








Posiisuzp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ta” Harper & Broruens will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


Do Your Own Printing 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 
which still maintains its reputation as tho 
BEST PRESS EVER MADE 
FOR THE PURPOSE! 
illustrated Pamphlet 
toMENT O OODS, MANUFA PURER, 
$49—951 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston ; 
Wa. Y. EpWARDS, roadway, es 
Piadphae Fass Epwrgas, om Nor 
Pees eet Louie, A.C. KELLOGG, 53— 
South Jeffer30n St, Chicago: rerareracdie Agents. 


OK AGENTS WANTED to sell The Unit- 
Be States Tariff and Internal Revenue Law, Act of 
1872, in every city and town in the country. All pee 
gons doing business need the book. Messrs. H r 
Brothers will publish in a few days a work on Califor- 
nia that eery belly will want. Agents that apply soon 
can secure profitable Cetin For further par- 
ticulars, address AVERY BILL, Care of Hazrus & 
Broruers, Franklin Square, New York. 


e + 

Knox Fruit Farm and Nurseries. 

Our Catalogue of imported Hyacinths, Tulips, Lil- 
ies, and other flowering bulbs for fall planting, mailed 
on receipt of stamp. Our Descriptive and Tlustrated 
Catalogue of Small Fruits, &c., ready Oct. 1st; mailed 
on receipt of 10 cente. Price-List on application. 
RC G & CO., successors to J. Knox, 9 
Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
















































SrepreMBer 28, 1872.] 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Paune is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood hy those not accustomed to making their 
own garme! We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 

taste. Our busi will be ducted in a spirit 
of pro; Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion, We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this Ces goes. may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
Salnable remiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of ever: 
h hold e are fident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—nead the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The ElliptioMachine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, — _embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished. by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


CAUTION! 











All genuine 
Liebig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig- 
nature, in 
blue ink, of 
Baron Lir- 
Bie, the in- 
2 ventor, across 
a — the label. 
NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 
This Extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, 
and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians, in 
prescribing, and purchasers 
will please take notice and ° ° 
ask for the Extract with 
Liebig’s signature, thus: e 
J. MILHAU?S SONS, Sole Agents, 
183 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N. ¥. 


LUNDBORGS’ 


NEW PERFUMHE, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 















SF P.0. 80X00, PITTSBURGH, PA, = 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 


Guns, $8 to $150. Single ns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 
fo $75. » AF 4 $6 10895. Sup Staur von Parch 
18t. Army Guns, Revolvers, ¢c., bought or traded for. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 





Established by the Mendelssohn uintett 
. Club, at Tremont Temple, Boston, begins t.16,1879, 
Only artists of high grade ‘as teachers” arene ; 


THOMAS RYAN, Boston, Mass. 





LADIES who 


riz F 
hove Bot- oe e a beautiful complexion, and 


almer’s Invisible, should procure 
pn boa oe — most charming of +n face 

5 can gratuitously at drug stores, 
and of 8. PALMER, 12 Platt St., New York. — : 





You ask WHY we cai 
First Class 7 octave Pianos 2 
We answer—It costs 


Us 





w ers, 
Merchants, &c. 

our 108 in 40 Bae Ran hy 
ey 865 Broadway, New York. 





WY, 


~ E LT Vs E in Health? If's0, 
te) VAY 









refreshes, r 


Do not resent this question, reader. It is not animpertinence. We have no right 
to inquire into your business affairs, and don’t intend to. But are you Bankrupt 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


Turn its reserves of latent strength and vitality into active, vital capital with 
that most agreeable of all tonics, that mildest of evacuants, that most genial 
of stomachics, that most salubrious of exhilaranta, It puts dyspepsia and bil- 
iousness to flight, cures a braces the nerves, clears the brain, and 
ates, and pu: 


t, regulate, and renovate your insolvent system with 


es the whole physique. Sold by all druggists, 





Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep ro Fir any Fieurr, and 
- are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETIIER BEING PRINTED ON 
EACH SEPARATE PIEOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 &8 to be ad- 
— by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
8 taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. 1V. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER...... 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for g' 











SR WI occ Kc ccceencccnccccccccnacs 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
8 ine Get iativetceddccadssecendcsudeenace 25 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
Si skasncuddddddvidtventesevicienes « 7% 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... * 29 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
po ee eae are « 38 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 
MARGUERITE POLONAISE WALKING 
WINN ou daddaadseccscanidddaxuddacedassncases “oe 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. « 49 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
GG ee ENE a cdc acanccucccacecaccaduc “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
A ES EERE * 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... 48 
LOW-NECK EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... * 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ** 50 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... ‘* 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER..............-5 e=4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
CHEMMISG, ANG DEAWOTB). «<oces cccccsnsccecice * 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
reer * ¢ 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... home 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... “ 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
ENG SUPT, With C816 so occccccccctecsasss<< 15 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... es 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. * 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt.............sssseee “3 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years Old).........ccc.scecceees « 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained ow 
MEW ia cuddead dvceg case aadacadascadeanqennes 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... 99 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
TNO npcdacacudhaceddedcecaaksandadess bod 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ ss 39 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 yearsold) ** 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
FJEATH O1D)..... .ccccvccccccccsccscccccccose aaa oe 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 


“DOMESTI 99 









A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 
A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 


“WILL LAST A 
LIFETIME.” 
Address 35 

“DOMESTIC” § M. Co., 96 Chambers 8t., N. ¥. 


B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


(Established 1807), 
155 CHATHAM ST., NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING. 
BARGAINS FOR CASH. 
Payments received in installments if desired. 








MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, Siew. XPS 

2 GEM for the pocket of every traveller, trader, boy, farmer, and for 
5 EVERYBODY desiring a reliable time-keoper, and also s superior 
2 com) watch: allin a neat 
OROIDE case. WARRANTED to correct time and to keep 
in \y used—for thing like st! This per- 
Sen Coen wi ihe eeut ino neat prepaid to any 
only $1; 3 for $2. Ci free. Try one. Order 

from the Sole American Agente, KING & 00., Brattleboro, Vt. 








GEND 10 CTS, for first number of Zell’s New Il- 
lustrated Magazine as specimen. Subscription 





you know), 
, U. 3. Plane 





Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


3 
LITTLE FOLK LIFE. A Book for Girls. 
‘By Gam Hamitton, Author of ‘‘ Woman’s 
Worth and Worthlessness.” 16mo, Cloth, 
90 cents. 

Il. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 
Illustrations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. Being Vol. III. of 
Harper’s Hovusrenoip Dickens. 

Also ready: 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations 
by J. Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; 
Cloth, $1 00. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 II- 
lustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Til. 
LIFE OF MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. 
H. Grapstoneg, Ph.D., F.R.S. 16mo, Cloth, 
90 cents, 

IV. 
THE MAID OF SKER. A Novel. By R. 
D. Buackmorg, Author of ‘‘ Cradock Now- 
ell,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


¥. 
MIDDLEMARCH, Vol. I. A Novel. By 
Georce Extor, Author of “Adam Bede,” 
**Romola,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per vol. 
(Vol. I. Ready.) Uniform in appearance with 
Harper’s Library Edition of George Eliot’s 
Novels. 

VI. 
HARPER’S SMALLER HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Davin B. Scort, 
Author of ‘‘ A School History of the United 
States.” With Maps and Engravings. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. aon 


OMBRA. ANovel. By Mrs. OrrpHant, Au- 
thor of ‘‘Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘* The 
Perpetual Curate,” ‘‘ Laird of Norlaw,” ‘* Ag- 
nes,’ &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


VITl. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GER- 
MANY AND FRANCE, with a Diary of 
Siege Life at Versailles. By Brevet Major- 
General W. B. Hazen, U.S. A., Colonel 
Sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


TX. 

THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. A 
Novel. By AntHony TRoLtops, Author of 
‘*Ralph the Heir,” ‘‘Sir Harry Hotspur of 
Humblethwaite,” ‘‘ Phineas Finn,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 
$1 25. 

x. 

THE UNITED STATES TARIFF AND IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE LAW (approved June 
6, 1872), together with the Acts of which it is 
amendatory, and a full Alphabetical Table of 
the United States Tariff; also a Table of In- 
ternal Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, and 
full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E. 
Dresser. 8yvo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


XL 
A GOLDEN SORROW. A Novel. By Mrs. 
CasueL Hoey, Author of ‘‘A House of 
Cards,” &c. 8vo, Paper, $0 cents. 


XII. 

HARPER’S GUIDE TO EUROPE. Har- 
per’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. PEMBROKE 
Fetriver, Author of ‘‘ Harper’s Phrase- 
Book,” ‘‘ History of the Paris Commune,” 
&c. With more than Ninety Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Eleventh Year. Large 12mo, Leather, 
Tucks, $6 00. 

XII. 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the 
Upper Ohio. By Wm. Fraae, Author of 
‘«'Three Seasons in European Vineyards,” &c. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


XIV. 
THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Jour- 
neys on Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty 
Years’ Wanderings; undertaken in connec- 
tion with the Ordnance Survey of Sinai and 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. By E. H. 
Patmer, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of 
Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s College,Cam- 
bridge. With Maps and numerous Illustra- 
tions from Photographs and Drawings taken 
on the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition 
and C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


tar" Haerer & Brornens will send either of the above 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 





Ga” New Subscribers will be supplied with Harren’s 
Magazine from the commencement of Caarizs Reave's 
story, in the August Number, 1872, to the close of the 
Volume ending with November, 1873—making SixTEEN 
Numbers—ror Four Dotiars. 
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The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 
Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this clase of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Exzaminer 
and Chronicle. 



















It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches, — Provi- 
dence Journal, 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 


Harper’s Macaztnz, One Year......$4 00 
Harrer’s Weekty, One Year...... 
Harrre’s Bazar, One Year...... 


Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Weekry, and H ARPER’S 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
SunsoripeErs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazing, or 20 cents for 
the Werxkty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazing commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror ADVERTISING IN Harren’s Perioptcats, 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ADIES! 

Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 


its health and beauty. Sold by 
Druggists at $1.00 per bottlo. ~ 


Mees POOR MEN! A Cash Salary of $30 per 
week paid to honest men and women, to engage 
with us at once. Business honorable and first-class. 
Four beautiful Chromos given away to agents, and 
every thing furnished. G. Wesser & Co., Marion, O. 


MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 


MONEY Check Outfits. Catalogues,samples, and 


full particulars FREE. 8S. M. Spznozk, Brattleboro, Vt. 











GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 








price, $2 per year. T. ELLWOOD ZELL, Philadelphia, 


works by mail, postage prepaid. to any pact of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


work for us than at anything else. Purticulurs free. 
. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine 





[SzpreMBer 28, 1879. 





e pews, you 
know, in our church; the 
seats are free and to 


just now we're pla: at 
al Low Snare tees xd 
Se 


Some women are angry 
when you tell them you 
love them. Others are an- 
grier when you don’t. 

> 


Tux Lenora or Partina. 


-by, 
then, my dear,” said she te 
a female friend who had 

er. 


accompani 

write and tell you how I 
t on directly I’ve got 
ere, You've got my ad- 

dress, haven’t you? No! 


an 

wiches, Qh, I'll come to it 

directly. I'd better give it 

to you now, else when I 

write I may f send 

it. That's not it,is it? 

No, that’s the prescrip 

There—there you are! And 

you won't forget to write? If you see Mrs. Brown, 
‘ou must remember me kindly. She’s asweet woman, 
n’t she ?_ And to think she should be married to such 

a brute! But that’s the way of the world all over. It’s 

just like my poor dear desc sister Maria; she was as 

meek as a lamb—never <iid a bad thing or said a bad 

word of any body that ever I heard of.—Drat that 

busman’s impudence, if he hasn't driven onegagain! 

Now I shall have to wait for the next.” She did. 


A Hearty Kwenr_Ge Lon. 
A Positive Ksncire—Copteln. 
A Svusrrorovs Kuvons-Saranien, 
A Cowarpiy Kniegut—Sur-render. 


a 

A Fatat Wearon.—It is reported from Paris—so 
says a contemporary—that the once-dreaded mitrail- 
leuse is to be abolished in France. We are in a posi- 
tion to add that the barrel-organ of the London Savoy- 
ard will be substituted, as quite as fatal and much 
more annoying to the enemy. 


a 
An acrobat is said to have run up a butcher’s bill, 
after several unsuccessful attempts. 


SEES PY 

Her own War.—A little ge aetna boy, in at- 
tempting to console his mother, who was watching by 
the death-bed of his ‘little sister, said: ‘‘ Don’t cry, 
mamma. If Nellie wants to die, let her die. . It ‘ll be 
so nice for her to have her own way just once !” 


ae » 
Two Amenioan Soverrens—Smo-king and jo-king. 
——————»—_—_——— 


Tue Vestures or tHE Sxy.—A young lady said she 
should so like to go up in a balloon. She wished very 
much to get above the clouds andlook down. It must 
be so pretty. She had heard that even the darkest 
cloud had a silver lining. 


———_>—_———_ 
When is a house like a bird ?—When it has wings. 
os 


A literary tleman, a believer in spiritualism, said 
that he was himself the subject of spiritual influence, 
under which he always wrote his articles, thus being, 
in the work of authorship, a medium. 

“That,” remarked a pleasant friend, “‘may account 
for your mediocrity.” 
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SOME PEOPLE NEVER, CAN*MAKE UP THEIR MINDS—ESPECIALLY ABOUT DOING A°*THING THEY DON’T LIKE. 
Practicar WIFE. “Well, John, Here we are at last, you see—Children, Baggage, and all! Now which és it to be—Long Branch, Niagara, 


or Newport? 
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FEMALE FASHIONS. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE PARROT, THE PANIER, AND THE PopLAR' STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE. 


THE PARROT, THE PANIER, THE POPLAR. 


"Tis somewhat. alarming to fancy 
Your darling—say Lucy: or-Nancy— 
Has fashioned her head-gear so jolly 
On merely.a parrot—a polly; 

But then, fashion always is folly! 


And to think that the dress of a lass 
Should owe its design to an ass! 

Yet those who with Grecian bends toddle, 
And don’t think such nonsense is odd, ’ll, 
Of course, take an ass for a model! 


You will even find girls who enjoy 

A fashion derived from a toy— 

The trees in those German-made boxes 
Of sheep, or of geese, or of foxes, 

Or other such “ herdses” and “ flockses!” 


And these fashions go only to fill 

The milliner’s bill—or her tilJ]— 

And this, too, when people announce 

Coal and meat at a shilling an ounce— 

How much can we spare for a flounce? 
oe 


A TRir_e From THE Sorentirio Assocration.—What 
is the difference between fixed stars and shooting- 
stars ?—The one are suns, the other darters. 


—— 
TOASTS AND SENTIMENTS. 
SUITED FOR A RATIONAL HOUR IN THE EVENING. 
May the wing of good fellowship never have its 
primary feathers clipped by a fine.of five dollars. 
May the tea-spoon of temperance never stir up disaf- 
fection in the glass of the moderate drinker. 
May hope illuminate our future without calling on 
the past to pay for the oil. 
May the tree of liberty flourish, and may. somebody 
else have to pay for the manure for it. ; 
ay the hinges of friendship never require palm-oil. 
‘*An upright judge and a downright jury”—and, if 
possible, a straightforward counsel. 
a ithe cheerful heart never want a bottle to give 
8 
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Sometutne Lixr a Rererigerator.—Apropos of the 
excessively hot weather we had recently, an editor 
eos alae for “a hundred-and-sixty-acre lot in 
Spitzbergen frigidity, and an ice-gemmed grotto in the 
basement story of the aurora borealis.” 
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LITERARY PROSPECTS. 


We are told that nothing succeeds like success ; and 
we may therefore, we think, venture, without fear of 
contradiction, to assume that these new works, when- 
ever they are published, will be as successful as those 
which they succeed: 

“ Fettered at First :” a story written as a prelude to 
“Linked at Last.” 

“To-Morrows with Artists:” to be — as a 
companion work to “‘ Yesterdays with Authors.” 

“The Worth of Water-Lilies:” a novel written asa 
sequel to “ The Valley of Poppies.” 

“Tron Locks and Brazen Handles :” a domestic tale 
of thrilling interest, to follow “Golden Keys.” 

“Rich Master Sparrow :” a new sensation story, but 
not written by the author of “ Poor Miss Finch.” 

“The Big Toe of Destiny :” a tale of Eastern travel, 
published as a companion to ‘‘ The Finger of Fate.” 

F g 

“Slugs in the Salad :” a domestic story, adapted for 

the readers of “‘ Poppies in the Corn.” 


> 
To find out the number of children in a street, beata 
bassdrum. To find out the number of idle men, start 


a dog fight. 
“Oh, do go along,” said the young lady when a love- 


sick swain asked what scent she preferred. (Eau-de- 
Cologne, perhaps ?—Printer’s Imp.) 


—_———_—. 
SOME NEW STUDIES FOR ARTISTS. 


A tradesman—defying competition. 

A broker—working under the market rate. 

School-boys—bandying words. 
witness—charging his memory. 

Railway passenger—tied to time. 

Man in the moon—washing his hands of bribery. 


eo 

We have lately had.many.sauces advertised, but the 
one which just now engrosses the most attention is 
the source of the Nile—in fact, it is the chef sauce. 


—_——_=.—__——__ 
“You talk of your. troubles,”.said the oyster to the 
fisherman, “but your case doesn’t begin to be-as hard 


as mine. ; 
A lawyer on leaving his office told his clerk to say, 
if any one called, that he was engaged in a case. 
he had a if gone to his dinner, it must have been a 
casus belli.” 


“ 

















say the Queen and her 


MADAM JONES'S PAT. 
ENT BUSTLE. 


‘ her 
Patent Inflated Bus: ie, a 
secret-and valuable inven. 
tion. The advantages in. 
herent*in-the Inflated Bus- 
tle are such as will cause it 
to supersede all the varie- 
ties now in use. It is 


Fated 


apparent. 

t can be inflated to any ~ 
desired extent, and so is 
adaptabletoall tastes. For 
the matronly dame of three 


al 
“= b , 
‘or buoyancy it is all 
that could be desired. It 
never flattens like newspa- 
pers, sprawls like sprin 
or ‘spills ite contents like 
the sawdust-stuffed ones, 
but floats gracefully in the 
air, giving the wearer the 
airy lightness of a bounding 
azelle. 


._ As an ever-ready, self-ad- 
justing cushion, it is most 
admirable, being far prefer- 
able to the downiest up- 
holstery or the springiest 
of spring chairs. 

As an aid to pedestrian- 
ism it is unique. Gently 
lifting the wearer, it acts 
on the principle of a pro- 
peller wheel to a steamer. 

In crossing gutters it is 
an ever-present help. 

In dancing it imparts an 
elasticity no other way at- 
tainable. By its aid the 
fattest dowager can waltz 
as lightly as a girl of fif- 
teen, without exertion or 


fatigue. 
In | up stairs it will be appreciated by the weak- 
kneed, and will soon render elevators useless, 

As a life-preserver it is the most reliable ever made, 
Ladies wearing it will float on the surface like swans, 
and couldn’t sink if they tried. 

As a preventive of injuries from falling it commends 
itself to the cautious. The force of a fall is not only 
broken, but the rebound will gently place the wearer 
upon her feet. : 

For the tender-footed it is just the thing. Its buoy- 
ancy prevents the toes from crowding into the shoes, 
- consequently higher heels may be worn with com- 


ort. 

Should the wearer desire to reduce the size of her 
panier—upon going, for example, from the ball-room 
to the street or carriage—she has only to open the 
valve and allow a portion of the gas to escape; to en- 
large it she can resort to the nearest gas-burner. 

‘aution.—Madam Jones, while warranting the Pat- 
ent Inflated Bustle as perfectly safe in experienced 
hands, bi to add a few cautionary remarks. Wear- 
ers should be exceedingly particular not to walk with 
gentlemen who are smoking, or otherwise expose them- 
selves to fire. Explosions have occurred by which 
large amounts of dress goods, besides several women, 
have been ruined. Care should also be taken to prop- 
erly proportion the size of the bustle to the weight of 
the wearer. Instances of fatal results have followed 
carelessness in this respect. One very thin lady, upon 
inflating her bustle too much, suddenly shot skyward 
like a rocket, and is very likely now up among the 
stars, and still going higher. Another gushing creat- 
ure, in.the friskiness of her girlish nature, carelessly 
jum; up-and down. She was horrified to find she 
couldn’t stop, but went higher at every rebound. At 
present she comes down about once a week, and ex- 
pects to clear the moon at the next jump. 

With these few cautionary remarks, the Patent In- 
flated Bustle is respectfully submitted to the public. 


AM JONES. 
—_——_~—_—_ 


Pawnbrokers sometimes prefer customers without 
any redeeming qualities. 


—_—_._———__ 

There are said to be still about 2,000,000 cannibals 
in the world. There is some consolation in that. 
for if they were to.turn their attention to civilized 
meat, the price would go up even higher, and that 
privation be doubly felt about which there is so great 
an outcry at present. 


THE IDEAL OF EARTHLY FELICITY. 
Etue (who disapproves of a minimum 


jam to a maximum of bread.) “1 


2g 
‘ourtiers eat a 3 pot of Fam every day, Harry!” 





